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Changes in Administration of the 
American Annals of the Deaf 


HE Twentieth regular meeting of the Conference of Ex- 

ecutives of American Schools for the Deaf was held at 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf in Faribault, Minn., 
on October 13, 14, and 15, 1948. The members of the Con- 
ference adopted a new constitution, which resulted in some 
changes of the administration of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear, which continues under the jurisdiction of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf, which now includes, 
for the first time, all officers of the Conference. 

Mrs. H. T. Poore, Supt. of the Tennessee School at 
Knoxville, was relected to the Executive Committee. 
Glenn I. Harris, Supt. of the Montana School at Great 
Falls, was a new member elected to the Committee. In ac- 
cordance with the new constitution the officers of the Con- 
ference, all of whom were relected, were ineluded on the 
Executive Committee. The officers are, President, Sam B. 
Craig, Supt. of the Western Pennsylvania School of the 
Deaf, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, Penn., Vice President, How- 
ard M. Quigley, Supt. of the Minnesota School, Faribault, 
Minn., and Secretary, Edmund B. Boatner, Supt. of the 
American School at West Hartford, Conn. Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C., was elected to the newly created office of Treasurer 
of the Conference: Sam B. Craig, as President of the Con- 
ference, is Chairman of the Executive Committee, and Dr. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, Supt. of the Maryland State School, is 
Chairman of the Committee on Certification. According 
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to the new Constitution members of the Executive Commit- 
tee will now serve for three years instead of nine years. 

A complete report of the meeting of the Conference 
at Faribault will be published in the March, 1949, number 
of the ANNALS. 

The ANNALS has been published by the George Banta 
Publishing Co., in Menasha, Wisconsin, since 1933. How- 
ever, because of various difficulties now being encountered 
in the publishing field, the Banta Publishing Co., has 
been forced to relinquish the printing of the ANNALS, which 
they have done so very well, and the work is now being 
done in the Gallaudet College printing department where 
the ANNALS was formerly printed from 1917 to 1925. It is 
hoped that greater efficiency will result now that the edi- 
torial department and the publishing office are centra- 
lized in one location. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference at their 
meeting in Faribault selected Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, As- 
sistant Editor of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DraF since 
1940, to be Editor, and Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, Editor 
since 1944, was named Associate Editor. Mr. Donald A. 
Padden, who has been keeping the business accounts of the 
ANNALS for the past three years, and Mr. Chester C. Dob- 
son, who has charge of the Gallaudet College Printing De- 
partment, will continue assisting in the work connected 
with the publishing of the journal. 


Catholic Education of the Deaf 
in the United States 
: 1837 - 1948* 


Mary E. Srons, M.A. 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California 


and 


JosePH P. Younas, JR., M.A. 
The Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

I the United States, the Roman Catholic Church has 

taken an active interest in the welfare of the deaf for 
more than one hundred years. The extent of the work, 
which has been done during these years, for those indi- 
viduals who suffer serious hearing loss, has not been al- 
ways fully recognized. Even in Catholic circles little is 
known about the general history of the activities in behalf 
of the deaf. There appears to have been a tendency on the 
part of those engaged in the field of Catholic education of 
the deaf to carry on their work quietly and with little re- 
gard for public recognition. Thus, even within the con- 
fines of a state or region, the work being done by one 
group of sisters and priests often remained unknown to 
the other groups. 

This tendency to work quietly, coupled with the popular 
but erroneous, notion that the Catholic Church, for cen- 
turies, considered the deaf incapable of salvation, has 
caused many, even in 1948, to make the assumption that 
the work of the Catholic Church as been negligible in re- 
gard to the deaf. The contrary is true. 

The object of this study is to present the historical 
development of the education of the deaf in the United 
States as carried on by the Catholic Church. The develop- 


* Thesis submitted to the Faculty of Gallaudet College in partial 
fufillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts, May, 
1948. A number of charts and tables appearing in the original thesis 
have been omitted because of lack of space in this issue. These 
charts may be obtained on an inter-library loan by writing to The 
Librarian, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 
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ment of the Catholic schools for the deaf and the history 
of the general field of Catholic action for the deaf is traced 
from the time of the establishment of the first Catholic 
school for the deaf in this country to the present date. The 
data and material collected serve to nullify the erroneous 
assumptions which have been perpetuated for so many 
years. At the same time, a comprehensive survey of the 
work of the Church in behalf of the deaf in the United 
States is made available. 

For sources of information the library facilities at The 
Catholic University of America, the Volta Bureau, the 
Library of Congress, and Gallaudet College, all in Wash- 
ington, D. C., were employed. Correspondence with the 
leaders in the field of Catholic education of the deaf provi- 
ded another source of information. The annual tabular 
statements, as well as articles and reports, contained in the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear produced much useful 
data. The report of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting 
of the Deaf Section of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, as contained in the official Bulletin of that 
group, furnished valuable additional material. School 
publications and publications for the adult Catholic deaf 
were also studied. 

This thesis has concentrated upon three phases of Cath- 
olic action for the deaf; namely the European background, 
Catholic schools for the deaf, and Catholic action for the 
adult deaf. 


II. St. JoHn or BEVERLEY — ABBE SICARD 


In many historical publications and articles on the deaf 
one finds references to St. Augustine and the fact that he 
is said to have come to the conclusion that since faith comes 
from hearing the deaf cannot have faith. Because of this 
strained interpretation of his words, this false assumption 
has given birth to the impression that the Roman Catholic 
Church' considered the deaf beyond redemption and thus 
could not be educated. Therefore, some have claimed that 


1 For reasons of economy of words, the term ‘‘The Church,’’ as 
used in this study will always refer to the Roman Catholic Church. 
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the Church has hindered the development of the education 
of the deaf. 

Although Dr. Edward Allen Fay?, in 1912, and the Rev. 
Stephen Klopfer,* in 1924, both emphatically show that 
this impression of the statements of St. Augustine is false 
and that instead, he recognized the innate intelligence of 
the deaf and considered the possibility of their being able 
to communicate through a language of signs, this impres- 
sion of the attitude of the Church still persists in many 
quarters. 

In 1948, one hundred and eleven years after the found- 
ing of the first Catholic school for the deaf in the United 
States, an Institute for the Preparation of Teachers of the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing has been inaugurated at the 
Catholic University of America, the first of its kind in any 
Catholic University in this country. In founding such a 
program at the present time it would therefore seem advis- 
able to survey the educational work of the Catholic Church 
in the United States for the deaf since its inception in 1837. 

Inasmuch as the work of the Church is the central theme, 
a resume of the European background is included to pro- 
vide a broader concept of the achievements which deve- 
loped in the United States. The early philosophers, the 
theologians, and the educators in the Church paved the 
way for the development of the education of the deaf. 
Their contributions, sporadie and frequently mere in- 
stances of history, as some of them were, nevertheless, led 
to the ultimate development of schools for the deaf and 
later to the evolution of methods of teaching the deaf. The 
pioneers in the education of the deaf in the United States 
had their roots in these schools in Europe. 


The emancipation of the deaf from the dogmatic atti- 
tudes of antiquity, which maintained that the deaf were 
uneducable and classed them with the feeble minded, was 
a slow process which had its inception with the beginning 


2 Edward Allen Fay, ‘‘What Did St. Augustine Say?’’ AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 57:108-120, January, 1912 

3 Rev. Stephen Klopfer, ‘‘Let the Truth Be Told On Behalf of 
the Catholic Church and the Deaf,’’ National Catholic Educational 
Association Bulletin, 21:496-503, November, 1924. 
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6f the Christian era. Early Church records contain ac- 
counts of many instances wherein men of the Church ac- 
eomplished much in improving the welfare of the deaf. 
Some of these achievements were classed as miracles, 
others as pedagogical accomplishments, and others were 
simply developments of philosophies regarding the deaf 
and the Church. 


Whether miracles, philosophical treaties, or steps in 
teaching techniques, no one can deny the significance of 
such men as Jerome Cardan of Italy *, who shattered the 
long established notion, in the middle of the Sixteenth 
Century, that the hearing of sounds was a necessary con- 
dition to the association of words with ideas and, thus, 
rejected the notion that persons without hearing could 
not be educated; of Ramires de Carrion, a deaf man, who 
wrote on the art of teaching the deaf in 1629; of Babien, 
who worked with the great Sicard and assisted in the 
development of the language of signs; of Ernaud and 
Deschamps, who taught and advanced the work of the 
deaf in France; and of Panduro, the Spanish Jesuit, who 
taught the deaf in Rome and published a study on his 
work. The achievements of these great Catholic scholars, 
as well as that of those who are discussed in more detail 
in the succeeding passages, furnish considerable evidence 
which renders false the statements of those who claim 
that the Catholic Church failed to keep abreast with the 
times in regard to the education of the deaf. It was the 
Church, through the noble efforts of these men, that 
brought about the emancipation of the deaf and paved 
the way for their gradual emergence into a normal life. 


St. John of Beverley (d. 721). One of the earliest ac- 
counts of an attempt to educate the deaf and the one most 
frequently related in works on the deaf and in encyclope- 
dias is the one which the Venerable Bede discussed in the 
Ecclesiastical History °. In this ancient publication is 


4, James Eckman, Jerome Cardan, (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1946), p. 68. 

5. Bede, Ecclesiastical History of the English Nation, (London: 
1723), Ch. ii, Book V, pp. 378 - 379. 
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chronicled the work of St. John of Beverley, Bishop of 
Hexam. 

St. John is credited with having caused a deaf youth 
to speak after making the sign of the cross over his tongue. 
Bede relates how St. John worked with the youth, drawing 
from him simple vocal sounds and working up gradually 
to combinations of sounds, then syllables, words, and fi- 
nally sentences. There are some who consider this the 
first attempt at educating a deaf person rather than as 
a miraculous act. Thomas Arnold goes one step farther 
and considers this accomplishment as the first record of 
the successful oral instruction of a deaf person, stating: 

But the most convincing evidence of his employment of artificial 
means is found in the manner in which he proceeds. For he begins 
with the simple phonetic elements and advances in the usual order 
to syllables, words, and sentences, as an oral teacher would do. The 
young man, too, knows by the motions of the Bishop’s lips what 
he tells him to do. It is, therefore, in the opinion of many, a veri- 


table instance, and the first on record, of the successful oral in- 
struction of deaf mutes 6, 


Pedro Ponce de Leon (1520-1584). The history of the 
att of educating the deaf does not properly begin until 
the Sixteenth Century when Pedro Ponce de Leon, a 
Spanish Benedictine, undertook to educate several deaf 
versons. His pupils were deaf from birth and were taught 
to speak, read, write, and to keep accounts. Some of his 
pupils became so proficient in Latin and Greek, as well 
as their native Spanish, that they became teachers of 
these ancient languages. One pupil eventually entered 
the priesthood and was able to recite his office. 

Frequently referred to by historians as the ‘‘first deaf 
educator,’’ the method which Ponce de Leon used in the 
instruction of his pupils consisted in first teaching the 
pupil to write the names of the objects or activities being 
learned, then articulation of these names, and finally as- 
sociation of the written and spoken forms. This technique 
was a notable contribution to the field of the education 
of the deaf and variations of it are still in use in many 
avenues of this field. 


6 Thomas Arnold, Education of Deaf Mutes, (London: Werthei- 
mer, Lea and Co., 1888), Vol. 1, p. 11. 
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Juan Pablo Bonet (d. 1629). Credited with being the 
first person to produce a written work on the education 
of the deaf, Juan Pablo Bonet, a Spanish Benedictine, 
did much to perpetuate the work of Ponce de Leon, whose 
methods he employed in part. His Reduccion de las Letras, 
y arte para Ensenar a ablar los Mudos (Simplification of 
the letters of the Alphabet and Method of Teaching Deaf 
Mutes to Speak), published in 1620, contains several in- 
teresting pedagogical techniques which he developed or 
expanded. 

In discussing the work of Bonet, Arnold states: ‘‘ Bonet 
followed Ponce in beginning the education of his pupils 
by teaching them to write and to distinguish the letters 
of the alphabet. . . . which he reduced to their phonetic 
values.’” He also employed a manual alphabet. This, and 
the written alphabet, Bonet associated with speech by 
pointing to the written letter, making the letter with the 
fingers and then articulating the sound of the letter. 

Bonet gave considerable thought to a system of teach- 
ing language in which he reduced the nouns, verbs and 
conjunctions to their simplest terms. He recommended 
reading as an important instrument in the development 
of language and suggested that writing could be taught 
after the pupil had learned to read. 

St. Francis de Sales (ca 1605). Not much is known 
about St. Francis de Sales’ connection with the deaf ex- 
cept that the good Swiss Saint employed a deaf man by 
the name of Martin and that he succeeded in communicat- 
ing with him by means of a language of signs. After 
establishing this means of conversation with the deaf man, 
St. Francis de Sales undertook to instruct him on the 
principles of his Faith and eventually he administered 
the Holy Sacraments to his pupil. Because of his interest 
in the deaf, Pope Pius IX selected St. Francis de Sales 
as the patron of all the deaf and the hard of hearing and 
designated his feast day as the twenty-ninth of January. 

P. Francisco Lana Terzi (ca 1670). An ardent in- 
vestigator of the secrets of nature, the Italian Jesuit, 


7 Arnold, op cit., p. 22 
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Francisco Lana, including among his writings his views 
on the art of teaching the deaf. His ideas for the education 
of the deaf consisted of first teaching the deaf child to 
perceive the disposition of the organs of speech in the 
formation of sounds, and then, having the child recognize 
the words on the lips of another person, have the child 
imitate the manner in which the words are spoken. Among 
his principles are included the following points: (1) 
Separate vocalization of each speech sound. (2) Lip read- 
ing. (3) Speech training through which the objects are 
recognized by the written symbols and the spoken words 
for each object. (4) Development of a vocabulary of 
abstract words as well as a general vocabulary. 

Lana believed that the handicap of deafness could be 
surmounted, particularly in speech and speech reading. 
His principles would indicate, also, that he believed the 
deaf were capable of learning considerably more than 
some earlier educators has assumed. It is to be regretted 
that no records exist of any practical applications Lana 
might have made of his principles. 

Charles-Michel Abbe de 1’Epee (1712-1789) With the 
Abbe de 1’Epee came the birth of a new era in the field 
of the education of the deaf. The contributions of this 
great man of the Church rank him as one of the most 
important personalities in the annals of the field. His 
work with the deaf children of France has been likened 
to the work of St. Vincent de Paul with the deserted chil- 
dren of Paris. 

Along with his development of the language of signs 
and the establishment of the first free school for the deaf, 
some authorities consider as his greatest contribution the 
fact that he was the first to attempt to teach the children 
of the poor. Prior to that time, it was only the deaf child 
of the well-to-do who was able to receive training. The 
Abbe de 1’Epee began his work with the poor children 
and throughout his life he never allowed the poverty of 
the deaf child to stand in the way of an opportunity for 
education. 

His interest in the deaf resulted from his work with 
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two little deaf girls. After his initial success with them, 
he gradually began to admit more and more pupils to 
his classes and finally, around 1760, he established a 
school in Paris with his own personal funds. 

Believing that the best way to reach the deaf child in 
order to teach him was through the eyes,:the Abbe em- 
ployed a language of signs which were more than mere 
natural gestures. Although he was a strong advocate of 
the manual system, he did not discount the method of 
teaching speech. In fact, he was very successful in his 
own methods of teaching speech. He was so successful 
that Arnold quotes the Abbe as once having said: ‘‘To 
teach the deaf and dumb persons to speak is an enterprise 
which does not require great talents, but much patience.”® 

However, his method was to begin by using signs and 
writing, and then to teach his pupils to speak by associat- 
ing their speech with the signs as a mental complement 
so that their thinking was in signs and their speech their 
translated form. 

sus La Veritable Mamere d’instruire les Sourds e 
Muets, confirmee pra une longue experience, published in 
1784, is a revision of an earlier work and contains a de- 
tailed account of the methods he used. The last section of 
this publication is devoted largely to correspondence with 
Samuel Heinicke, the German educator, on the relative 
merits of the oral and manual methods of instruction. 

In 1791, two years after his death, the school which de 
l’Epee had started was adopted by the French Govern- 
ment. It was the forerunner to public residential schools 
which began to open throughout Europe. Its reputation be- 
came increasingly renowned and educators came to the 
school from all corners of the world to study the methods 
which the Abbe had used and to bring these methods back 
to their native lands. 

In summing up the contributions of the noted teacher 
of the deaf, Dr. Harry Best says: 


It is to Charles Michel Abbe de 1’Epee, however, that is given 
the highest reverence of all the initial workers of the deaf in Eur- 


8 Arnold, op cit., p. 79 
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ope, being the founder of the first regular school, and receiving 
nearly equal distinction for his impression on early methods of in- 
struction—this being especially true in respect to America, where 
his influence in the introduction of the sign language has been 


greater than any other man’s; he was in great measure responsible 
for the system that came into use here.9 


Roch Ambroise Cucurron Siecard (1742-1822). The 
Abbe Sicard was the successor to the Abbe de 1’Epee as 
head of the school for the deaf in Paris. He received his 
training from the Abbe de 1’Epee and, before taking over 
the Paris school, headed a school for the deaf in Bordeaux. 
To Sicard, for the development of the education of the 
deaf in the United States, belongs most of the eredit. 

It was largely through the influence of Sicard that 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet brought over to the United 
States the language of signs and the manual alphabet for 
use in the school which he founded in Hartford in 1817. 
Sicard invited Gallaudet to study at his school in Parig 
after Gallaudet had failed to receive help from the edu- 
eators of the deaf in England. Also, Sicard sent to the 
United States with Gallaudet, Laurent Clere, one of his 
most prominent deaf pupils. Clere assisted in the 
establishment of the school at Hartford and did consider- 
able work in several other schools in North America. Thus 
the methods of instruction, which de 1’Epee devised and 
which Sicard improved, were introduced to the schools for 
the deaf in the United States where they had a profound 
and lasting effect. 

Aside from this very direct influence on the education- 
al methods which were used in the American schools for 
the deaf, Sicard should also be remembered for his achieve- 
ments in the school in Paris. This disciple of de 1’Epee 
carried out the pedagogical developments of his teacher 
and expanded and improved them. He amplified and re- 
vised the language of signs and published his work in the 
Theorie des Signes, a dictionary of words together with 
the methodical sign necessary to their explanation. 

Sicard established a more national character in the 


9 Harry Best, Deafness and the Deaf in the United States, (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1943), p. 380 
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method of teaching grammatical forms by explaining their 
logical relations. Also, he recognized the fact that the 
aim of the education of the deaf is for the pupils to be able 
to express themselves in the vernacular as well as in the 
language of signs. 


The contributions of these men of the Church, from St. 
John of Beverley to the Abbe Sicard, to the cause of the 
education of the deaf may seem to the uninitiated reader 
to be nothing but mere developments in pedagogy and, in 
some instances, these may not even appear to be develop- 
ments but simply events which centered around the deaf. 
Nevertheless, these men, and many other Catholic teach- 
ers throughout Europe from the sixteenth century to the 
middle of the nineteenth century have each made a con- 
tribution toward the ultimate development of what we 
now call modern education of the deaf. If a teacher in the 
middle ages saw fit to teach a deaf person, this act took 
on the aura of great significance in the light of the pre- 
vious lot of the deaf. 

After the Abbe Sicard, the European influence on the 
Catholic education of the deaf in the United States began 
to be less Catholic in character. Many new methods of teach- 
ing and many ideas on the philosophy of the education 
of the deaf continued to be developed in Europe during 
the nineteenth century and found their way into the 
thinking in the United States. Most of these, however, 
eame from such non-Catholics as Hill and Heinicke in 
Germany and the educators on the British Isles who em- 
ployed the oral, or German, method. 


In 1868, after a year’s tour of the schools for the deaf 
in Europe, Edward Miner Gallaudet advocated what is 
now known as the combined method when he recommend- 
ed that speech and speech reading be introduced into the 
American schools for the deaf. This was done at the meet- 
ing at Gallaudet College, in Washington, D. C., where the 
Conference of Executives of the American Schools for the 
Deaf was founded. At about the same period, the oral 
method came into use at the Horace Mann and the Clarke 
schools in Massachusetts through Canadian and European 
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connections. The adoption of either the combined or oral 
methods by the Catholic schools for the deaf in the United 
States followed at a later period. Though not Catholic in 
character, the European influence continued to play an 
important role in the educational developments in the 
American schools for the deaf. 

Hence, it is safe to conclude that the influence of the 
Catholics in Europe on the Catholic education of the deaf 
in the United States lies mainly in the eleven hundred 
year period between St. John of Beverley and the Abbe 
Sicard and the cumulative experience of all the great men 
of the Church who labored for the cause of the deaf in the 
years between them. 

Whatever influence the Catholic educators in Europe 
had on the American Catholic schools for the deaf in the 
period following Sicard it was not as spectacular as that 
of their predecessors. Priests and nuns brought ideas to 
America but most of these ideas had already been estab- 
lished in public schools for the deaf. It was not until 
many years later, in 1922, that any development occurred 
in the field of the education of the deaf that was strictly 
Catholic and European in its background and which was 
later accepted in the American Catholic schools for the 
deaf. This was the development of the Belgian Method, an 
account of which is contained in the following section. 


Ill. THe METHOD 

The controversy which has continued through the years 
over the relative merits of the oral system, the method of 
the language of signs and the manual alphabet, and the 
Combined method, has gradually resolved itself in the 
Catholic schools for the deaf in the United States and the 
trend has been, and is, toward greater emphasis on the 
oral system. Hence, the influence of the de 1’Epee school 
of thought has gradually lessened and the influence of 
those who advocate the oral method has gained in stature. 
Since the time of Sicard the influence of the European 
Catholics on the methods used in Catholic schools for the 
deaf in the United States has been negligible. It was not 
until 1922 that a development in respect to the education 
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of the deaf took place in Europe that had its effects felt 
in the Unifed States. At this time, the Sisters of Charity 
in Brussels conducted an experiment in collaboration with 
a Monsieur A. Herlin on a method of teaching language 
to the deaf. The results of their work became known as 
the Belgian Method and variations of this method have 
been adopted in several of the Catholic schools for the deaf 
in the United States. 

Since the Belgian Method has been accepted in some of 
the American Catholic schools for the deaf, a brief outline 
of its history, development, and operation are included in 
this chapter. 

At The School for Deaf Girls in Brussels, Monsieur 
Alexander Herlin, Inspector of Schools for the Deaf in 
Belgium, with the aid of the nuns at that school, put into 
practice some educational principles which had been out- 
lined by Dr. Ovid Decroleys for normal and sub-normal 
people. 

Decroleys’ principles included the recognition of the 
fact that it was important and necessary, first, to create in 
the child a desire ‘‘to do’’ and that this desire depends up- 
on the individual. He concluded that, in a larger measure, 
this same desire depends upon the characteristic need of 
childhood—the need to play. His pedagogical scheme placed 
emphasis on the child and the need for appropriating to the 
interest of the child. 

Out of this simple conclusion, Herlin saw the possibility 
of adapting the principles to the teaching of the deaf 
child. He put into practice his conception of the ideas of 
Decroleys, that would make the work in schools for the 
deaf less difficult and more profitable for the little deaf 
children. His ideas were first successfully carried out in 
the Brussels school in the years 1922 and 1923. 

An analysis of the principles of the method which Her- 
lin devised and which Sister Rose Gertrude Kirk’® sum- 
marized is as follows: 

1. The need for interest in lessons. A child will learn 


10 Sister Rose Gertrude Kirk, The Belgian Method of Educating 
the Deaf (Uupublished thesis, Niagara University, Buffalo, New 
York, 1938), p. 82. 
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more readily and more easily that in which he is interested. 
Therefore, the language taught to the deaf should always 
be that which interests the child. 

2. The child is interested in only those things which he 
understands. Therefore, all language which is taught the 
child must be well within the capacity of the child. 

3. In the early stages of teaching, the technique of con- 
stant repetition is an important one. Since repetition is 
apt to become dull and its value lessened as it becomes 
more and more uninteresting, the teacher must resort to 
ingenious methods to make the repetition varied and as 
different as possible. 

4. The whole is simpler to understand than the part. 
For example, a child will recognize a face before he notes 
the characteristics of the features of the face. Likewise, the 
child will learn to recognize a word before he takes notice 
of its various component letters or elements. 

These four principles make up what has also come to be 
known as the whole word method or the global method. 
This method was developed on a large seale throughout 
Belgium and began to be adopted in many other countries. 
In 1926, the Belgian Method was adopted in the National 
Institute for the Deaf in Paris, the school which the Abbe 
de 1’Epee had founded. 

In the United States, the adoption of the Belgian Method 
constituted a more difficult undertaking because of the need 
for reconciling the differences in pictures and environment, 
and child activity and interests between the two countries. 
In discussing the salient features of the Belgian Method 
as used in schools for the deaf in the United States, Sister 
Rose Gertrude Kirk points out that this method lends it- 
self to the instruction of the deaf child, even in the pre- 
school age group, because it provides a way of drawing 
them out of their silence and isolation during the forma- 
tive and impressive years when the child with hearing is 
already learning the rudiments of speech and language. 
She states: 


The outstanding features, the key words in the whole system are 
‘globalization’ and ‘interest’ . . The Belgian Method differs 
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from the other methods in that the children are taught globally, as a 
unit, not by elements.11 


By globalization is meant the system of presenting words, 
phrases, and sentences so that the pupils understand them 
as a whole. One of the chief methods of teaching in which 
the teacher may be sure there is interest on the part of the 
child is called occastonelle, which means that the teacher 
takes advantage of each daily event or situation as it arises. 
Out of these situations are built up experiences that meet 
the need and interest of the pupil and from which the pu- 
pil is able to learn something. An advantage claimed for 
globalization is that it makes possible the teaching of read- 
ing even before the deaf child has been taught to speak. 
Speech training can also be conducted globally, following 
this natural method. 

The technique of instruction, according to this method, 
groups the instruction around centers of interests such as 
the needs of the child—food, clothing, shelter, and the like. 
With the global method, it is not necessary to confine lan- 
guage to a simplified version, as is the custom in teaching 
the deaf, because this system permits the use of any and all 
words that are necessary for language building. 


There are three expressive characteristics of this meth- 
od: (1) Ideo-visual, (2) Identification, and (3) Synthetic 
lip-reading. By the identification characteristic is meant 
the development of the ability to identify persons, animals, 
and things, real and representative. When a pupil begins to 
learn to recognize written words and phrases not pro- 
nounced by the teacher or any other individual, that pu- 
pil is learning through the ideo-visual characteristic of 
the method. Synthetic lip-reading is nothing more than 
learning to read from the lips words and phrases which 
have already been mastered in ideo-visual exercises and 
are known to the pupil. 

The procedure used in the application of these three 
characteristics is outlined briefly as follows: 


1. Identification—indispensible in stimulating atten- 


11 Ibid., p. 93 
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tion and developing the power of observation. 

a. Identify animals, persons, real objects. 

b. Application of the above with pictures and charts 

ec. Naming actual objects in the immediate environ- 
ment of the pupil, such as the classroom environ- 
ment. 

d. Matching of pictures with the words learned. 

2. Ideo-visual 

a. Lessons with short sentences. 

b. Introduction of longer and more complex sentences 
which are printed or written on narrow cards and 
from which the pupil learns to recognize the words 
as wholes. 

3. Synthetic lip-reading (Now more properly known as 
speech reading.) 

4. Speech—the global enunciation of whole words and 
sentences. 

5. Writing—the writing of whole words and not the 
mere formation of letters. 


Two special values are claimed from the use of the Bel- 
gian Method. The first is that it provides a command of 
language for the expression of thoughts or abstractions 
and the second is that the use of this method requires bet- 
ter teaching skill on the part of the teacher. 

It must be kept in mind that this method was not intend- 
ed for deaf pupils after they had completed their third or 
fourth year in school. Its purpose is the mental awaken- 
ing of the little deaf child. However, the principles and 
procedures can be carried easily into the higher grade 
levels. 

Sister Rose Gertrude Kirk summarizes the advantages 
of this method by showing that its use should result in 
more fluent language and a greater desire to learn to talk 
on the part of the deaf child, because this method takes 
into account some principles of speech. It advocates the 
use of syllable drills, tongue gymnastics, and the teaching 
of individual elements for correctional work. It stresses 
the use of a mirror for speech training so that the child 
may see how well or how poorly he is imitating the teacher. 
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This system, she points out, should establish a firm 
foundation for speech development in the pupil by the 
time the pupil reaches the age of six. However, to achieve 
this goal, all classroom activities should take a secondary 
role to speech training. 

The Belgian Method, then, is the only contribution of 
any great significance to come out of Europe into the field 
of Catholic education of the deaf in the United States in 
modern times. Its principles have been adopted by three 
Catholic schools for the deaf in the United States and sev- 
eral other schools have adopted it in part or with varia- 
tions. 


IV. CarHouic SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND PuERTO Rico 


The first school for the deaf in the United States was 
founded in Hartford in 1817, by Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det, shortly after returning from his visit with Sicard in 
France. By the time the first Catholic school for the deaf 
was started in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1837, there were five 
schools for the deaf in operation in the United States; the 
American Asylum at Hartford, The New York Institution 
in New York City, The Pennsylvania Institution in Philadel- 
phia, the Kentucky Institution in Danville, and the Ohio 
Institution in Columbus. This ratio of one Catholic school 
in every six residential schools for the deaf fluctuated dur- 
ing the years that followed. The forty-year period from 
1850 to 1890, when the public residential schools for the 
deaf came into their own, shows the public schools far ex- 
ceeding the Catholic schools in number. In 1848, for each 
Catholie school, there were eight public residential, pri- 
vate, and denominational schools in the United States. 

The problems which caused the Catholic schools to lag 
behind the publie schools were such that even up to the 
present day, they have made them almost impossible to 
come into existence. The deaf are few and far between in 
parochial districts. Pastors find it unfeasible to build a sep- 
arate school or even to open separate classrooms for the 
few deaf children found in their parishes. Moreover, since 
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classes for deaf children must be kept small in enrollment, 
the number of teachers required affects the financial prob- 
lems of the parish. Further, there is considerable difficulty 
in securing trained teachers for this type of work. These, 
and many other problems of a similar nature, had to be 
surmounted by those who wished to establish Catholic 
schools for the deaf. 

When one considers the condition of the Catholics them- 
selves in the early part of the nineteenth century in the 
United States, the reason for the comparatively few Cath- 
olie schools for the deaf becomes obvious. There just were 
not as many Catholics in the United States then as there 
are in the present century. In Connecticut, for example, 
the Rev. William F. Cavanaugh states: 


When the school [American School at Hartford] was founded in 
1817, there was not one priest in the broad State of Connecticut. 
Twelve years later, the Very Reverend John Power, Vicar General of 
the Diocese of New York, being the nearest priest, came one hundred 
and fifty miles to attend a man dying in the suburbs of Hartford. In 
1844 there were but four priests in Rhode Island and Connecticut . .12 


While it is true that the concentration of Catholics in 
certain parts of the United States in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was sparce, there were, however, some 
localities such as the vicinities in and around the large 
cities where Catholics had already settled in large numbers. 
These Catholic people had no place to send their deaf off- 
spring except to the public residential schools. They had to 
be content with this arrangement for the pressing need of 
establishing parish churches and parish schools consumed 
all and more of the energies and funds of the parishoners, 
their priests and bishops. These tasks met the immediate 
need of the greatest numbers and the problem of educating 
the deaf, of necessity, had to be relegated to some future 
date. 

When the first Catholie school for the deaf was opened, 
it was not in one of the thickly populated areas in the 
East, but in St. Louis, Missouri. There, the Sisters of St. 


12 Rev. William F. Cavanaugh, ‘‘Work Among the Deaf in Old 
Hartford,’’ The Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 12:501, 
November, 1915 
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Joseph had come from Lyons, France, in 1837, at the re- 
quest of Bishop Rosati of St. Louis to open a school for 
deaf children in his diocese. 

Shortly after the school in St. Louis was opened, the 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross accepted deaf 
girls for instruction in their school in Loretto, Kentucky. 
The first class of three little deaf girls was started in 1840. 
This school lasted for only three years because of the lack 
of funds and the insufficient number of pupils. In passing, 
it is interesting to note that the Sister in charge of the work 
at Loretto received her training at La Chartreuse pres d’- 
Auray, a Catholic school for the deaf in France. 


It was not until almost twenty years later that another 
Catholic school for the deaf was opened in the United 
States. In 1859 the Sisters of St. Joseph opened Le Cou- 
teulx St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo, New York. 
Ten years later, in 1869, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf 
in New York City was opened by Miss Victorine Boucher. 
In St. Francis, Wisconsin, near Milwaukee, the Rev. Theo- 
dore Bruener established St. John’s School for the Deaf in 
1876, with the Sisters of St. Francis in charge of the work. 


In the fifteen year period, from 1884 to 1899, seven more 
Catholic schools for the deaf were established. Four of 
these schools have since gone out of existence, either be- 
cause of financial reasons or lack of adequately trained 
teachers. These seven schools were: Ephpheta School for 
the Deaf in Chicago, 1884; Marie Consilia School, opened 
in 1885 and merged with St. Joseph’s in Missouri around 
1910; St. Mary’s School in St. Paul, Minnesota, opened in 
1886 and closed in 1893; Chinchuba Institution for the 
Deaf in Marrero, Louisiana, opened in 1890; St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf, opened in Oakland, California, in 
1895 and closed around 1939; St. Francis Xavier School 
in Baltimore, opened in 1897 and closed around 1944; and 
the Boston School for the Deaf, which opened in Randolph, 
Massachusetts, in 1899. 

After 1900, only three more Catholic schools for the deaf 
were established in the United States: De Paul Institute 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, which was opened in 1908; 
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the Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute which opened in 
1912 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and the St. Rita 
School for the Deaf which was established in 1915. In 
Puerto Rico, the St. Gabriel School for the Deaf was open- 
ed in 1902, the first and only Catholic school for the deaf 
in a territorial possession of the United States. 

There has not been a new Catholic school for the deaf 
opened in the United States since 1915. Further, not one 
of the Catholic schools in existence in 1948, was located 
west of St. Louis. 

During these years when the Catholic schools for the 
deaf were opening in such few numbers, the public resi- 
dential schools increased to sixty-two in number and the 
public day schools to one hundred and nineteen. Of the 
fourteen private and denominational schools which were 
not Catholic, only the Evangelical Lutheran Institute for 
the Deaf in Detroit, Michigan, is denominational. In 1948 
there were two hundred and six public residential, day, 
and denominational, and private schools for the deaf in op- 
eration. Of this total, only eleven are Catholic schools for 
the deaf.?* 

Regarding methods of teaching the deaf, in 1948, the 
five outstanding systems in use in schools for the deaf 
throughout the United States were: the manual, the oral, 
the combined, the acoustic, and the so-called Rochester Meth- 
od. When the first schools for the deaf came into existence 
during the period following the establishment of the Amer- 
ican School for the Deaf, the manual method was used 
exclusively. This system is the one which Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet brought with him from the school in Paris and 
its central means was the instruction of the deaf child 
through the language of signs and the manual alphabet. 

It was not until the latter part of the 1860’s that the 
oral method was introduced into the schools in the United 
States. At that time, the Horace Mann and the Clarke 
Schools in Massachusetts introduced this system as the ex- 
clusive method for use in the school. The oral system em- 

13 Data taken from the ‘‘Tabular Statement of American Schools 


for the Deaf, October 31, 1947,’’? AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEarF, 
93:8-31, January, 1948. 
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phasizes speech and speech reading and prohibits the use 
of the manual alphabet or the language of signs on the 
premise that only through the oral method can a child be 
trained to fit into a world of hearing people. A significant 
date in the development of the oral system occurred in 1892 
when the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, 
adopted this system in its school. This was one of the earli- 
est dates in which a large public residential school for the 
deaf abandoned the manual for the pure oral system. It 
established a precedent for the other schools which follow- 
ed in changing over to the oral method. 

The combined system refers to the system which some 
educators have adopted as a compromise between the oral 
and the manual methods. This system makes use of both 
methods and employs each according to the needs and abil- 
ities of the pupils. Many public residential and Catholic 
schools for the deaf turned to this system as a satisfactory 
means of instruction. No school now teaches the language 
of signs. 

The acoustic method is based on the premise that those 
deaf children who have some residual hearing should be 
taught to use what little hearing they have and that with 
the aid of individual or group hearing devices they could 
acquire better speech and, at the same time, develop their 
useable hearing. As the electronic companies continue to 
improve on the hearing devices for the deaf, the use of the 
acoustic method is destined for wider use in the schools 
for the deaf. 

The method of instruction which is used at the Roches- 
ter School for the Deaf in New York State is a combination 
of the oral system and the manual alphabet. The Rochester 
Method, as it is commonly ealled, adopted the manual alp- 
habet to supplement its oral work on the basis that by 
spelling out each word in a sentence as it is spoker, the 
deaf child would be able to develop more natural and more 
fluent English. 

All of the Catholie schools employ the acoustic method 
in some fashion, with most of the schools encouraging those 
children who have some useable hearing to wear hearing 
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aids at all times. Not one of these schools uses the manual 
method, exclusively. Three schools, St. Mary’s, Ephpheta, 
and St. Rita, employ some system of the combined meth- 
od. All of the other Catholic schools for the deaf instruct 
through the oral method, exclusively. 


V. Sr. JosepH’s ScHoou FoR THE DEAF 
Str. Louis, Missourr: 1837 


The first Catholic school for the deaf in the United 
States was established in St. Louis, Missouri, in 1837 by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet, Missouri, under 
the leadership of Sister M. Celestine. These sisters were in- 
vited to come from their native France for the express pur- 
pose of teaching the deaf by the second Bishop of St. Louis, 
Bishop Rosati. At the time of their arrival in the United 
States, the sisters had no knowledge of English so they had 
to delay the opening of their school until the following 
year, 1838, by which time they had mastered the language 
and the school was officially opened at the convent in Car- 
ondelet. Before leaving France, the sisters equipped them- 
selves for the task facing them in America by studying the 
methods of teaching the deaf in the school at St. Etienne. 
Thus, they brought with them the system of teaching which 
had been started by the Abbe de 1’Epee. 

The progress of the school is marked by many trials and 
tribulations, moves from one locality to another, and mer- 
gers and changes in name. The records, in 1837, of the edu- 
cation of the Catholic deaf in St. Louis fail to indicate that 
a school known as St. Joseph was operating in that area. 
However, the history of a school for the deaf known as the 
Mariae Consilia Deaf Mute Institution, as written up in an 
article on the school by Sister Mary Adele Hennessy”, is 
identical in content and dates to the accounts of St. Jos- 
eph’s School contained in various publications such as 
the National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin*, 


14Edward Allen Fay, Histories of American Schools for the Deaf, 
1817-1893, (Washington, D. C., Volta Bureau, 1893), Vol. 3. Pages 
are not numbered consecutively. Refer to ‘‘The Mariae Consilia Deaf- 
Mute Institution,’’ by Sister Mary Adele Hennessy. 

15 National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 17:385- 
388, November, 1920 
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and as related by Sister Rose Antonia, Principal of the 
school in 1948. Hence it is quite certain that the Mariae 
Consilia School was the name of the original school and that 
it was the forerunner to the present institution. 

Before the union of the Mariae Consilia School with St. 
Joseph’s, other early records’*indicate that it went through 
the process of another change in 1908, at which time it 
became known as the Immaculate Conception School This 
change appears to have taken place at the same time the 
school moved to a new location. The last record of the 
name, Mariae Consilia School, in the AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear appeared in 1908. After that date, all refer- 
ences of the school are of the Immaculate Conception 
School, with the last report under that name appearing 
in 1920'8. 

The earliest account of a school in Missouri bearing the 
name of St. Joseph appeared in 1883 as a general news 
item and read as follows: ‘‘A school for the deaf called 
St. Joseph’s Deaf Mute Institute has been established by 
the Sisters of Charity in Hannibal, Missouri. It has twelve 
pupils.’”* The reference to the Sisters of Charity appar- 
ently was in error for the following year, 1884, the same 
institution is listed as being under the operation of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph.2° This latter account seems to be 
more accurate in the light of succeeding reports which 
consistently list the Sisters of St. Joseph as the directors 
of the school. 

From these early records it becomes clear that two 
schools for the deaf were in operation by the Church in the 
area around St. Louis and that they merged some time in 
1910. In that year, a news item on the merger stated: 
‘‘The pupils of this school (St. Joseph’s) have been trans- 
ferred to the Immaculate Conception School, an addition 
having been made to the main building to accommodate 
them’’??. From this date, until 1920, the school was known 


16 AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DeaF, 54:111, 1909 
17 Ibid., 53:48, 1908 
18 Ibid., 65:20, 1920 
19 Ibid., 28:202, 1883 
20 [bid., 29:94, 1884 
21 I[bid., 55:499, 1910 
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as the Immaculate Conception School for the Deaf. From 
1920 to 1926 no record of the school is contained in the 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. After that date the 
school is listed under its present name, St. Joseph’s Insti- 
tute for the Deaf. 


An examination of the sequence of events from the 
establishment, in 1837, of the Mariae Consilia School by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, through the various changes of 
names and mergers, shows an unbroken relationship with 
the original school to the present institution. Thus, the 
claim of the Sisters of St. Joseph that their school in St. 
Louis, Missouri, is the first permanent Catholie school 
for the deaf in the United States is accurate. 


When the school first opened in 1837, it operated on 
funds derived from tuitions and donations. Toward the 
end of 1839, the Missouri Legislature made arrangements 
to appropriate two thousand dollars a year to be used in 
defraying the expenses of those pupils who were residents 
of the State of Missouri. This appropriation continued 
until 1851, when the State School at Fulton, Missouri, 
was established. 

In 1885, the Institute moved to 1849 Cass Avenue, St. 
Louis, to accommodate an inerease in enrollment. At this 
time, the school consisted of twenty-five girls, with some 
boys transferring from the school at Hannibal two years 
later. At this time, the school had begun to show signs of 
deviating from the methods of instruction which had been 
brought over from France. Records show that the com- 
bined method was in effect. The school received its support 
mainly through contributions from the community, al- 
though a small tuition was required of all who could 
afford it. No pupil was refused admission because of his 
financial position or his religion. Although the boys dnd 
girls were both receiving instruction in the same school, 
the sisters purchased some land in the southern part of 
St. Louis with the intention of establishing a separate 
school for boys in that location. 

The school moved to new and larger facilities again in 
1908 when it took up residence in North Garrison Avenue, 
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remaining there until 1934. In that year, it moved to a 
modern school plant, complete in every detail, in Univer- 
sity City, Missouri. The grounds comprise four acres of 
land given to the school by Mr. Joseph A. Matter. This 
has been its location ever since. 

A revision of the method of instruction took place in 
1932 when the school adopted the pure oral method, sup- 
plemented with acoustic training. 


St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, in 1948, operated 
for the purpose of assisting in the mental, physical, and 
moral development of deaf children and those children 
with speech defects, so that they could overcome their 
handicaps and take their rightful place in society. 


The school is directed by a board which is made up of 
members from the staff of the Institute and of lay mem- 
bers who have special interest in the activities and welfare 
of the deaf. For room, board, laundry, and tuition, the 
school requires six hundred dollars for each pupil’s main- 
tainence. Those who are unable to pay the full cost of the 
fee are referred to the Department of Children, Catholic 
Charities, which determines the amount to be paid accord- 
ing to the economic capacity of the parents of the pupils. 

Education is available from the pre-school to the high 
school levels. Pupils are admitted from the age of three 
years. In addition to the regular course of instruction, 
which is aimed at preparing the pupils for high schools 
for hearing students, instruction in home economics and 
household arts for girls and classes in arts and crafts for 
boys are offered. 

The enrollment for the school year, 1947-48, was ninety, 
of which fifty were boys. All of these pupils received 
oral training, with forty-two receiving additional train- 
ing in the acoustic method. The Fitzgerald method of 
teaching language is used. Since its inception, St. Joseph’s 
has trained eight hundred and ten pupils. In recent years, 
twenty-three of the pupils have been qualified sufficiently 
to leave the school and continue their training at public 
high schools for hearing students. Three former pupils of 
St. Joseph’s have been able to do satisfactory work on the 
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college level. Five of the former pupils have been accepted 
into the orders of the Sisters of St. Joseph and the Sisters 
of Providence, one of them in recent years. 

The teaching staff in 1948 at St. Joseph’s was made up 
of sixteen teachers, eleven of whom were members of the 
order of the Sisters of St. Joseph. Fourteen of the teachers 
were regular classroom teachers, one was a director of 
athletics and the other was a dancing teacher. None of the 
members of the faculty in 1948 was deaf. 

Although the school trains its own teachers, it has not 
gone on record as a recognized training center for teachers 
of the deaf. The training course covers a two year period 
and centers around speech, language, and reading work 
for the deaf. Teachers in training are able to receive 
academic credit from Fontbonne College of St. Louis, 
Missouri. Generally speaking, the majority of the teachers 
receive their professional training at various universities 
throughout the United States. 

St. Joseph’s Institute, besides being known as the first 
Catholic school for the deaf in the United States, enjoys 
a distinguished reputation among the schools for the deaf, 
particularly in terms of methods used and results attained. 

Its aeceptanee of the oral and acoustic methods are in 
keeping with the trend in the field of education of the 
deaf, as is the inclusion of a pre-school department and a 
department for those who may not have hearing losses 
but suffer with speech defects. 

In carrying out their objective of developing the mental, 
physical, and moral attitudes of their pupils, the sisters 
have placed a praiseworthy emphasis on the religious 
training of their charges, assisting them in the preparation 
for receiving the Holy Sacraments of the Church and in 
giving them a broader and firmer knowledge of their Faith. 


VI. Sr. Mary’s ScHoo. ror THE Dear, Burrato, 
New York: 1859 
Although St. Mary’s School for the Deaf opened offi- 
cially in 1859 as the second permanent Catholic school 
for the deaf in the United States, the events which led 
to its establishment date back to 1836. In that year, the 
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Right Reverend John Timon, first Bishop of Buffalo, then 
a young priest, had met the original group of Sisters of 
St. Joseph when they arrived in America from France on 
their way to St. Louis. Among the sisters in the group 
were those who had been trained in methods of teaching 
the deaf and who had come to the United States for the 
purpose of doing that work in Missouri. Bishop Timon’s 
interest in founding a school for the deaf stems from 
this meeting. 

It was not until 1853, however, that his interest began 
to take a more positive course of action. On September 
26 of that year, an organization known as Le Cout- 
eulx St. Mary’s Benevolent Society for the Deaf and Dumb 
was formed with Bishop Timon as president of the board 
of trustees, which included a Stephen Louis Le Couteulx 
de Camount. The purpose of this group was to work to- 
ward the establishment of a school for the deaf. 

The following year, after the organization was started, 
Louis Le Couteulx presented to Bishop Timon an acre of 
land in the City of Buffalo for the purpose of building 
a school for the deaf on the grounds. With the land avail- 
able, the society, in 1885, decided to petition the Sisters of 
St. Joseph to take charge of the work for the deaf in Buf- 
falo. Dunne relates how the first buildings for the school 
were acquired, stating: 

Early in 1856 a proposition was made to move three small cot- 
tages to the site acquired for the school. These cottages had form- 
erly been occupied by the Sisters of Charity as an orphanage and 
were now given up for larger quarters, The cottages were moved 
to the proposed site and a smell private school was started to 
furnish a means of support.22 

In 1859, two years after the Sisters of St. Joseph had 
come to Buffalo from St. Louis, official instruction for 
the deaf was begun with four girls who lived at the school 
and a few boys who were attending as day students. The 
lack of adequate funds forced the school to close its doors 
for a time. 

While the school was closed, preparations were being 


22 Dunne, The Congregation of the Sisters of St. Joseph, (Buffalo 
N. Y., Holling Press, 1934) pp. 75-77 
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made to reopen it. Bishop Timon sent one of the sisters, 
Sister Mary Ann Burke, to the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf at Mount Airy to study the methods used in 
instructing the pupils at that institution. By the time she 
returned, in 1861, a new four story brick building had 
been erected and the three frame houses had been con- 
verted into classrooms. 

With eleven pupils as an initial enrollment, classes were 
resumed on September 2, 1862. From that date on the 
school has been in continuous operation and has expanded 
the size of its enrollment and facilities steadily. In 1897, 
the entire school was moved to its present location on 
Main Street. A trades building, gymnasium, and boys’ 
dormitory were added at various times. In 1932, an ad- 
joining building devoted to the work of the primary 
grades was erected and is known as St. Joseph’s Primary 
Hall. 

Two other significant dates in the history of St. Mary’s 
School are 1872 and 1873. In 1872, the legislature of the 
State of New York extended benefit as state pupils to 
the school, thus making St. Mary’s a state school and 
relieving the school of considerable financial burdens. 
In 1873, when two of the teachers returned to the school 
after attending Alexander Graham Bell’s school of visible 
speech, the visible speech method of teaching was adopted, 
giving way at a later date to the oral method. The oral 
method is used with all pupils who are considered as 
being capable of such instruction. 


Through the cooperation of the University of Buffalo, 
School of Education and the St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, a program is offered for the preparation of teach- 
ers of the deaf. This program is approved by the State 
of New York, Department of Education, Division of 
Teacher Education and Certification and by the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf.** 
It meets the requirements for teaching in state-aid classes 
for the deaf and the hard of hearing children. Qualified 


23 ‘‘Summer School Opportunities for Teachers of the Deaf,’’ 
American Annals of the Deaf, 84:168, 1939 
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students may become candidates for a certificate issued 
jointly by the Council of the University of Buffalo and 
the Trustees of St. Mary’s School. Such students may 
also become candidates for the degrees of Bachelor of 
Education or Master of Education. 


Facilities for supervised student teaching are available 
through the classes at St. Mary’s which includes both 
the elementary and secondary departments. The Sisters 
give instruction in specialized courses. Other instructions 
are received at the University. 

The teachers at St. Mary’s School take advantage of 
the opportunities for further educational studies at Mt. 
St. Joseph Teachers College, Canisius College, and Nia- 
gara University as well as the University of Buffalo. Many 
of the teachers have also taken courses for teachers of 
the deaf held at various centers throughout the United 
States. A survey of the academic background of the faculty 
in 1948 showed that the teachers were more than qualify- 
ing themselves for their work. Three of the sisters have 
Ph. D. degrees, eight have masters degrees, all of the 
others completing undergraduate studies and having 
bachelors degrees. 

(Regarding those who have natural language, that is, 
those children who have acquired language before the 
onset of hearing loss, or those who have a sufficient degree 
of usable hearing to permit the development of natural 
language, the policy is to place these children in classes 
where work is carried on as far as possible with the meth- 
ods used in schools for hearing children. The pupils with 
residual hearing are given auricular instruction. Piano 
and voice work with this group is directed toward the 
conservation of hearing and the development of natural 
voice. 

In the preschool class the procedure consists primarily 
of play activity with the same materials and equipment 
which have been established scientifically for the hearing 
child of preschool age. Sense training, vocabulary build- 
ing, and some beginning speech, speech reading, and read- 
ing are emphasized in this class. The principles of the 
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Belgian Method are adopted in the initial preschool work. 

Written and spoken language occupy the important part 
of the program in the primary grades. The Belgian Method 
is continued during these early years of school life. Steps 
are taken in these grades to discover which of the pupils 
have residual hearing and would profit by special auricular 
training. 

The program of the intermediate, junior high, and high 
school classes follow as closely as possible in the further 
development of speech and language work. Gradually, 
the emphasis is shifted toward the more academic work 
in keeping with the programs offered in schools for hear- 
ing children. 

At St. Mary’s there are two children who are totally 
deaf and blind. Their physical handicap resulted from 
spinal meningitis in infancy. These children are receiv- 
ing training through the vibration method. This is the 
method whereby the teacher has the pupil place his thumb 
on her lips and his other fingers rest on the side of her 
face while she speaks naturally. Both children have been 
taught to read and write Braille. Also, they receive train- 
ing in speech, the outline of which is a variation of the 
method used for the deaf pupils. Besides their education- 
al work, the pupils receive instruction in handicraft. 

A special program is devoted to sight conservation, 
particularly for these pupils who have already developed 
difficulties with their sight. A suitable classroom, large 
enough for other activities besides regular class work is 
equipped according to specification published by the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Every ef- 
fort is made to keep the pupils who are in sight conserva- 
tion classes up to the standard of their respective grades. 


Vocational instruction at St. Mary’s ineludes primarily 
trades of printing, wood-working, wood-finishing, sheet- 
metal work, and sign writing for the boys. Intensive 
training for the boys is also available at the trade schools 
in the City of Buffalo where the boys have an opportunity 
to learn such trades as welding, mechanies, design, air- 
craft assembly, engine overhauling, and fabrication. For 
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the girls the school offers courses in home economics, sew- 
ing, advanced dressmaking, and power machine operation. 
Business courses in typing, business machine practice, 
bookkeeping, business arithmetic, and in elementary busi- 
ness are offered to both the boys and the girls. 

Following is the policy of St. Mary’s School regarding 
Religious Training: 


When non-Catholic parents of deaf children make application 
to the school, they are informed of other schools for the deaf in the 
state, which are not under Catholic auspices. They are further ad- 
vised of the School policy at St. Mary’s in regard to religious train- 
ing which is obligatory for Catholic children only, Classes in re- 
ligion are held before the regular school hours. During that time the 
non-Catholic children are given lessons in ethical and moral training 
or they are engaged in supervised study. No exception is made to this 
procedure unless by the expressed wish of the parents .... 24 


For the primary and elementary grades, the school has 
prepared a course of religious training which is designed 
to pave the way for the receiving of the Sacraments of the 
Church. A syllabus approved by the New York State De- 
partment of Education for Catholic students in secondary 
schools is used in the high school department. 

In the social training of the pupils, St. Mary’s makes 
full use of such activities as the Children of Mary, the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, interscholastic athletics, 
and physical education Other extra curricula activities 
are held in connection with literature, drama, and religion. 
The Sisters have worked out a social and recreational pro- 
cedure to take the place of the evening study hour, believ- 
ing that the evening study hour could well be taken care 
of in a period of supervised study on the regular class 
program. 

The purpose and function of the social program at the 
school is closely supervised and is defined in the school 
catalogue as follows: 


An effort is made to train the children so that when they leave 
school they may be able to adjust themselves to the social life of 
their families and friends. They must therefore acquire during 
their school course the rudiments of etiquette, social poise and grace- 


24 Sister M. Constantia Driscoll, Educational Plan in Residential 
Schools for the Deaf, (Buffalo, New York, Niagara University, 
1938), p. 147, This is an unpublished thesis. 
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ful bearing. Parties and receptions are held throughout the school 
year to which are invited the faculty, student body, and members 
of the training class. The senior classes carry out these social pro- 
grams on their own responsibility under supervision of the senior 
counselor, This phase of the educational development is most essen- 
tial as a preparation for social life after graduation25. 


The physical plant of St. Mary’s School is located on 
a twelve acre campus in a residential section of Buffalo. 
The Main Building contains administrative offices, inter- 
mediate and high school classes, dormitories and recreation 
rooms. An adjoining building, St. Joseph’s Primary Hall, 
is devoted to the work of the primary grades. Two other 
buildings provide a dormitory, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, recreation rooms, and trade shops for the boys. 

Besides the school plant in the City of Buffalo, St. 
Mary’s also operates a summer residence for girls and a 
summer camp for boys. The girls who remain under the 
care of the sisters during the summer months live in the 
summer residence located on the shores of Lake Ontario, 
near Oleott, New York. The facilities of this residence are 
available to other pupils who come for the recreational 
facilities and for rest. 

At Java Lake, New York, forty miles from Buffalo, St. 
Mary’s operates a camp for the junior boys. Under the 
supervision of the sisters, the camp was organized to meet 
the needs of the young boys who must remain under their 
eare during the summer vacation. The chief attractions 
of the camp are swimming, hiking, camp fires, sports, and 
handicrafts. 

During the school year, 1947-1948, the enrollment at St. 
Mary’s School for the Deaf was two hundred and forty 
pupils, thus making it the largest Catholic school for the 
deaf in the United States. Of the total enrollment, one 
hundred and twenty-five were boys. Only thirteen of the 
total number of pupils in the school during that period 
were not taught entirely by the oral method. The acoustic 
method was employed with fifty-eight of the pupils. In 
the preschool department there was an enrollment of 
thirty-two children. Since its inception, St. Mary’s has 


25 Catalogue, (St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, New 
York), p. 29. 
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trained two thousand and sixty-nine deaf boys and girls. 

The Le Couteulx Leader is the official school paper and 
is published as a semi-weekly. It contains news of the school 
and its activities. The pupils contribute the bulk of the 
articles which go into it. 

No mention of St. Mary’s School for the Deaf would seem 
complete to its faculty and alumni if the name of Mother 
Mary Anne Burke were not included. She was the Sister, 
who, in 1859, went to the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
to acquire knowledge of the methods being used in that 
school and to introduce those methods into St. Mary’s when 
it reopened its doors in 1862. For more than sixty years she 
served the every interest of the school. Her active part in 
the development of the education of the deaf in the United 
States made her a well known figure in the field. Her death, 
in 1937, was deeply mourned in educational and religious 
circles. 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf accepts as pupils, chil- 
dren of normal mentality, who are totally deaf, or whose 
hearing is seriously impaired. Deaf-blind children are also 
accepted. Residents of New York State, from the age of 
three years and up are accepted free of charge. 


VII. Sv. JoserpH’s ScHoou ror THE DEAF 
New York City: 1869 

The history of St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf begins in 
1869 when Madam Victorine Boucher established, in Ford- 
ham, New York, a small private academy for young ladies. 
The school was not originally intended for deaf children, 
but when one deaf girl was admitted for instruction, others 
soon began to follow. By the beginning of the following 
school year, there were regular classes for the few little 
deaf girls who were enrolled. The funds for the support 
of the classes for the deaf came from the receipts of the op- 
eration of the private academy. 

Although the school continued to increase in the num- 
ber of deaf pupils, its financial position continued to be 
precarious. It was only through strict economy and the 
tireless efforts of Madam Boucher that it was able to con- 
tinue and to expand. In 1874, a branch house was opened 
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in Brooklyn, offering to the deaf children of that com- 
munity an opportunity of attending a day school. 

The following year, St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf was 
authorized to receive County pupils, and two years later 
the State Legislature of New York passed a bill whereby 
state pupils could be admitted. Thus, St. Joseph’s became 
the second Catholic school for the deaf in the United States 
to operate as a state school. 

By 1876, St. Joseph’s was operating a school in Brook- 
lyn and two departments in the Fordham district of New 
York City, one for boys and the other for girls. THe AMER- 
ICAN ANNALS OF THE DeEArF*®, in its annual tabular state- 
ment on American schools for the deaf, in 1877, indicated 
an enrollment of one hundred and fifty pupils at St. 
Joseph’s. Of this total, one hundred and eight were girls. 


Some time during the period around 1879, the boys’ de- 
partment was moved to new quarters in Westchester, New 
York. Thus, St. Joseph’s Institute for Improved Instruc- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, as the school became known, comprised 
three distinct institutions, one in Brooklyn, one in Ford- 
ham, and the third in Westchester. 


Madam Boucher’s passing, in 1883, ended thirteen years 
of work with the school, for which she labored assidiously 
to build. Madam Ernestine Nardin succeeded her as Presi- 
dent of the school. 


The method of teaching during the early years of the 
school was the manual method, later changed to the com- 
bined After several years of experimentation with various 
other methods, the oral system of instruction was adopted 
as the method which would be the most likely to achieve 
the results for which the school was aiming. 


In 1888, Madam Nardin visited the Model School for the 
Deaf in Bordeaux, France. There she had an opportunity 
to see the results of eight years work with the oral method. 
It was because of this visit that the change to the oral me- 
thod took place at St. Joseph’s. When the new system was 
put into effect, the school was faced with the problem of 


26 Tabular Statement, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 23:58- 
59, 1878 
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keeping the younger classes separate from the older stu- 
dents who had already been well grounded in the language 
of signs. This separation was strictly maintained and by 
1893, the oral pupils outnumbered the manual pupils, there 
being sixty-eight in the latter group and two hundred and 
thirty in the oral group. 

The school continued to grow during the years that fol- 
lowed and by 1912, the three departments located in dif- 
ferent sections of greater Manhattan were combned in the 
Westchester area. New buildings were erected for the girls 
and to accommodate the increase in enrollment. A descrip- 
tion of the new buildings appeared in the AMERICAN 
ANNALS OF THE Dear of that year and read as follows: 


The new group consists of administration, school and two dormi- 
tory buildings and connected with them by enclosed one-story clois- 
ter, is a building containing chapel, large gymnasium with stage, 
dressing locker, and toilet rooms, and accommodations for eight ad- 
ditional teachers. 

These buildings enclose a large court, opening to the south, This 
court is laid out as a formal garden with paths, lawns, and shrub- 
bery, and even large trees. 

The system followed is that of the family. There are eight families 
of twenty-four pupils each, having their own refectory, play, read- 
ing, and quiet rooms. Each family is divided into groups of twelve 
for classroom instruction27. 

Following a policy agreed upon_by the three public resi- 
dential schools for the deaf in New York City, St. Joseph’s 
in 1934, was selected to place emphasis on secondary edu- 
cation for the deaf, with the New York School as the in- 
dustrial school for deaf boys and the Lexington School as 
the industrial school for deaf girls. In the same year, the 
name of the school was officially changed to St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf. 

The teaching staff at St. Joseph’s had been, in the days 
of Madam Boucher, a staff of lay teachers. In 1943, the 
Clerics of St. Viator, better known as the Viatorian Fa- 
thers, took over the direction of the Senior Boys’ Depart- 
ment at the school. These Fathers brought with them a 
background of experience which their Order has main- 
tained since they opened the Institution Catholique des 
Sourds-Muets in Montreal, Canada, in 1848. 


27 School Items, AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF, 57:211, 1912 
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The teaching staff at St. Joseph’s School has thirty- 
eight members, eleven of whom are male. Six of the teach- 
ers are Viatorian Fathers, eight are Sisters of the Order 
of St. Francis, and twenty are members of the Ladies of 
St. Joseph’s Home. The remaining four teachers are lay 
teachers. None of the teachers is deaf. All of the Fathers. 
are connected with the Boys’ Department. The sisters 
direct the household in addition to their other duties. Most 
of the teachers on the staff have received their professional 
training at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The 1948 enrollment at St. Joseph’s totaled two hundred 
and twenty-four pupils, one hundred and thirty-two of 
whom were in the Boys’ Department. All of the pupils 
receive speech training and five of them receive additional 
acoustic training, each of these five pupils being equipped 
with an individual hearing aid. Since its founding in 
1869, St. Joseph’s School has trained three thousand, two 
hundred and eighty-five pupils, giving it the largest total 
enrollment of the Catholic schools for the deaf in the Unit- 
ed States. Eight of St. Joseph’s Alumni have done college 
work. Four of the eight have received college degrees. Six 
former pupils have entered religious orders. 

St. Joseph’s School has departments beginning with the 
preschool level through the high school level. A vocational 
department is also in operation. The boys’ section enrolls 
pupils from the fourth grade through the eighth grade. 
The age range in grades is from eleven to seventeen years. 
The average classroom pupil load is ten. In the senior high 
school, which is accredited by the New York State Regents 
Board, the age range of students is from sixteen to twenty- 
one. 

In vocational training, the school, in 1948, offered 
courses in filing and typewriting, home economics, drafting 
and mechanical drawing, metal work, painting, weaving, 
woodwork, power machine operation, and printing. Expert 
vocational guidance is offered all students, and their voca- 
tional work is selected according to their needs and abili- 
ties. 


A earefully organized and supervised program is in 
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operation for the social and recreational life of the pupils 
and students in the school. Boy and girl scouting units 
function, as do clubs and other social groups. Interscho- 
lastie athletic competition in the various sports gives the 
students an opportunity to engage in such activities with 
teams from other schools for the deaf as well as the local 
high schools. 

Since 1901, the pupils of St. Joseph’s have published a 
monthly school periodical, known as The Oaks. Printed at 
the school by the boys in the vocational department, the 
periodical contains articles written by the pupils from all 
departments and grade levels as well as other articles of 
general interest to the school. 

St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, in 1948, almost ninety 
years since its establishment, is the third largest Catholic 
school for the deaf in the United States. It is listed as a 
privately owned, non sectarian school under the direction 
of the State of New York. In addition to its teaching and 
household staff, the school maintains two registered nurses, 
a physician, dentist, and otologist to look after the preser- 
vation and development of the health of the pupils. 

Miss Anna A. Cullen serves as Superintendent of the 
entire school plant with the Rev. John T. Ryan, C. S. V. 
as Principal of the Boys’ Department and Miss Bertha J. 
O’Brien as Principal of the Girls’ Department. 


VIII. Sr. JoHn’s ScHoot ror THE DEar, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin: 1876 

St. John’s School for the Deaf, known as the Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, was opened in the year 1876 on 
the grounds adjacent to the Catholic Normal School and 
Pio Nomo College at St. Francis, Wisconsin. The Rev. 
Theodore Bruener, who later became a Franciscan, was 
the founder. 

Its beginning was a very humble one, a few rooms over 
the college gymnasium comprising the school plant. One 
year and a half later a separate building was erected for 
the school for the deaf. However, after a series of difficul- 
ties, the school was forced to close, temporarily. 

It was not until 1889, when the Rev. M. M. Gerend was 
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called to take charge of the Catholic Normal School and 
Pio Nomo College that interest in the school was revived. 
At that time Father Gerend received permisson from the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Heiss of Milwaukee to reopen the 
school. He immediately changed the name to St. John’s 
Institute for Deaf Mutes. 

Under Father Gerend’s resourceful management the 
school began to flourish and in 1895 he was relieved of his 
duties at college so that he could devote all of his efforts 
in behalf of the school for the deaf. 

In order to raise funds for the operation of the school, 
Father Gerend traveled throughout the area doing mis- 
sionary work, raising funds, and delivering talks on the 
deaf. Under the nom de plume of ‘‘Uncle Matt’’ he wrote 
children’s stories. These stories were immensely popular 
and the proceeds from their sale provided him with ad- 
ditional funds with which he was able to build up the 
school and pay off its debts. 

In an account of his twenty-five years with the school, 
delivered to the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association in 1914, Father Gerend 
related the difficulties, disappointments, and misfortunes 
which marked his every effort in laboring to build up the 
school. In 1907, while on a forced vacation to recover his 
health, a fire completely destroyed the school and all evi- 
dence of his eighteen years of ceaseless labors. 

The damage amounted to $40,000, partly covered by 
insurance. Father Klopfer, assistant to Father Gerend, 
was in charge of the institute at the time and, before 
Father Gerend’s return, he went out to solicit aid from 
charitable Catholics of Iowa, gathering considerable money 
for the purpose of rebuilding the school. It was during 
this period of crisis in the history of St. John’s School 
that Father Eugene J. Gehl joined the staff in 1909. Fa- 
ther Gehl immediately proceeded to engage in missionary 
work for the benefit of the institution throughout the 
entire country. His success in this work brought him 
great renown as a forceful speaker and earned for him the 
name of ‘‘ Apostle to the Deaf”’ 
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The success of these three hard working men of the 
Church resulted in the establishment of a new school, 
modern in all details. By 1914, the three priests were being 
assisted by nine Sisters of the Order of St. Francis and 
one lay teacher. The pupil enrollment at that time totaled 
sixty-nine. 

On October 12, 1925, Pope Pius XI, in recognition of 
Father Gerend’s outstanding contribution to the cause of 
the education of the deaf in the United States, raised him 
to the dignity of a Domestic Prelate, with the title of 
Right Reverend Monsignor. After the death of Monsignor 
Gerend in 1938, Archbishop Stritch appointed Father 
Gehl to succeed him as President and Director of St. 
John’s School. It was at this time that the name of the 
school was changed to its present one, St. John’s School 
for the Deaf. 


St. John’s employed the oral method in teaching the 
deaf from the very beginning of Father Gerend’s associa- 
tion with the school. He felt that the benefits derived from 
speech and speech reading far outweighed those attributed 
to the language of signs. Also he recognized that the lang- 
uage of signs could do little toward helping the deaf child 
develop natural language. The language of signs, he felt, 
stressed the gesture which contains the leading idea and 
neglected the grammar, thus resulting in such defective 
speech and language that at times it was impossible to 
understand when put in writing. In justifying his position 
regarding the oral method, he wrote: 


[Through the oral method,] the deaf learn the language as hearing 
children do, with the exception that the eye must take the place of 
the ear, and though the articulation may be of little use outside of 
the home they can express themselves in writing in a manner that 
appeals. After all, signs are of no use to the deaf in conversation 
with the hearing people; they must have recourse to writing and the 
more grammatical this language is the better for all28, 


In 1948, under the able leadership of Father Gehl, St. 
John’s continued to flourish and became known as one of 
the outstanding oral schools for the deaf in the United 


28 Rev. M. M. Gerend, ‘‘Twenty-five Years With the Deaf,’’ 
The Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 11:337, 1914 
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States. It was the first Catholic school for the deaf in the 
United States to begin its curricula with the oral method 
and has pioneered in this field ever since. 


Since its founding, one thousand, two hundred and ten 
pupils have been educated at St. John’s. Its enrollment in 
1948 totaled seventy-seven, of whom forty-two were girls. 
The acoustic method of instruction was used on all of the 
pupils. The course of instruction included the preschool 
through the grammar school department. Vocational work 
was offered in woodworking, art needlework, clothing and 
printing. 


The ten Franciscan Sisters on the faculty do all of the 
teaching with the Rev G. Hauser serving as assistant to 
Father Gehl. The sisters, whose Motherhouse is located 
not far from the school in St. Francis, Wisconsin, have 
taken their professional training at such schools, colleges 
and universities as: Johns Hopkins University, the Univ- 
ersity of Chicago, St. Louis University, Cardinal Stritch 
College of Milwaukee, St. Mary’s School in Buffalo, Mar- 
quette University, and since 1942, at Northwestern Univ- 
sity. 

The monthly magazine, Our Young People, The Friend 
of the Deaf, started by Father Gerend, continues to serve 
the benefactors, pupils, and alumni of the school. 

Emphasis on religious training in St. John’s is in keep- 
ing with the traditions of Catholic schools. The young 
deaf children are trained in catechism and prepared for 
the Holy Sacraments. Religious services are conducted 
especially for them. 


The social and physical aspects of the education of 
these young people at St. John’s receives considerable 
attention. The teachers strive to prepare them for meeting 
real life situations by building up in the pupils necessary 
social graces and rules of etiquette that will make them 
welcome members in any social group, whether made up 
of deaf or hearing people. All forms of sports and physical 
education are provided for the physical development of 
the pupils. 
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IX. EpspHeta ScHoou ror THE Drar, CHIcaao, 
Inuinois: 1884 

The Ephpheta School for the Deaf, located at 3150 
North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, was founded 
in 1884 and incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois in 1896. Established as a day school, it started 
with three pupils in attendance. The first classes were held 
in a room offered by the Jesuit Fathers in one of their 
buildings. Before the end of the first year, the enrollment 
had increased to fifteen and by the second year it had 
reached twenty-eight, making the need for more accommo- 
dations and another teacher urgent. 

Ephpheta owes its origin to two noted and zealous 
missionaries, the Rev. Henry Meurer, and the Rev. Arnold 
Damen, who simultaneously conceived the idea of founding 
a school for the deaf in Chicago. Both of these priests had 
previously undergone the unhappy experience of being 
called to administer to deaf persons at the point of death, 
who, having had no religious instruction, could not be pre- 
pared for the Sacraments. With the approval of the Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, Father Meurer solicited the aid of Miss 
KE. A. Starr. Through her influence, a number of leading 
Catholic ladies of Chicago became interested in starting the 
school for the deaf and organized the Ephpheta Society 
whose object was to locate the Catholic deaf children of 
the city and to provide for their education. 

It was as a result of their efforts that the school became 
a reality. Miss Mary C. Henrick was the first teacher and 
principal of the small school. When not in class, the Ladies 
of St. Joseph’s Home housed and cared for the pupils. 

In 1887, Father Damen gave his Jubilee offering for the 
erection of a brick building at the rear of St. Joseph’s 
Home to be used as dormitories and work shops for the pu- 
pils of the steadily growing school. The guardianship of 
the school was surrendered to the sisters of the Ladies of 
St. Joseph’s Home in 1893 and from that time on they have 
been caring for the deaf children. 


In 1907, the school authorities secured a plot of land 
on the corner of Belmont and Crawford Avenues and with 
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the money from legacies and contributions, they proceed- 
ed to have a new building erected. By 1909, the new build- 
ing was completed and Ephpheta School moved to its 
present quarters. Miss Anna Larkin, formerly of St. 
Joseph’s School in New York, took over the principal- 
ship at this time. 

The new building, a four story brick structure, was 
spacious and modern for that time and cost $157,000 to 
erect. It is located on ten acres of ground which provide 
ample playground space. 

Since its founding, Ephpheta School has employed a 
combined method of instruction in the classrooms. The 
manual alphabet was used to a great extent, although 
speech was taught to those pupils who could master it. 
The language of signs was used for religious instructions 
by the priests and teachers. 

It was during the period when the new building was 
being erected that the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., became 
connected with the school. Besides doing endless work in 
soliciting funds for the building, Father Moeller master- 
ed the language of signs and proceeded to undertake to 
provide for the spiritual education of the deaf children, 
a task he continued to perform until his death. 

Ephpheta School, by 1948, had educated one thousand 
and eighty-one deaf children. Its enrollment in that year 
was thirty-six girls and twenty-three boys, a total of 
fifty-nine. The children received training in speech, speech 
reading, and writing, as well as the prescribed academic 
studies. The language of signs was used to clarify per- 
plexing situations and for religious instruction. All pupils 
in the school received speech training and several used 
hearing aids for training of their residual hearing. House- 
hold arts and sciences, typing, business writing, engraving, 
and baking were some of the vocational courses offered. 
The course of instruction, in 1948, ran from the preschool 
level through the intermediate levels. 

In 1890, the first copy of the Ephpheta School paper 
was issued. For many years The Voice of the Deaf, as it 
was called, was published by and for the benefit of the 
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school. It contained articles by and about the pupils and 
general news and religious items of interest to the deaf 
Catholics of the community. 

There are twenty female teachers on the staff of the 
school, one of whom is deaf and six others are in the voca- 
tional department. The teachers are from the Ladies of 
St. Joseph’s Home. Most of the teachers are college grad- 
uates who have received their basic training at Ephpheta 
School and then taken special courses at such schools as 
St. Mary’s, St. Rita’s, and St. Joseph’s and Lexington 
Schools in New York City. 

Ephpheta School is rich in activities which provide for 
the social, physical and moral development of the child. 
Organizations and socials are encouraged and sponsored. 
Activities in physical education compare favorably with 
other Catholic schools for the deaf. 


In 1948, under the supervision of its Superintendent, 
Miss Anna R. Savoie, Ephpheta School continues to pro- 
gress with the times. Boys up to the age of fourteen are 
admitted as day pupils. The girls remain as regular board- 
ers until they have completed the prescribed course of 
studies. 


Ephpheta School receives no aid from either city, 
county, or state. Many of the children come from homes 
of poor parents who cannot pay the required tuition and 
board fees. Thus, the school is largely dependent upon 
charitable contributions for its existence. 


The Cleries of St. Viator, the Viatorian Fathers, care 
for the spiritual welfare of the children. Every year a 
class is prepared for First Communion, and a three day 
retreat is offered by a Jesuit Father and is conducted in 
the language of signs. The Sacrament of confirmation is 
conferred every two or three years. 


Ephpheta School continues in its objective to give deaf 
Catholic children a thorough Catholic education and such 
training as will enable them to become self-supporting and 
fit them to fill places in society as reliable and intelligent 
citizens. 
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X. St. JosepH INSTITUTE FOR 
THE Dear), Marrero, Louisiana: 1890 


The first, and only, institution of its kind in the South, 
The Deaf-Mute Institution of the Holy Rosary, as the 
school was originally known, was established in Chinchuba, 
Louisiana, in 1890. Up to that time nothing had been 
done for the welfare of the Catholic deaf children of the 
state. Founded by the Very Rev. Canon Hyacinth Claude 
Mignot, the school was established on a tract of land which 
he owned in Chinchuba, about thirty miles northeast of 
New Orleans. 

Dominican Sisters from Dublin, Ireland, took charge 
of operating and teaching at the school when it was first 
opened. Two years later, at the request of the Archbis- 
shop, the School Sisters of Notre Dame took over the res- 
ponsibility and they have been operating the school ever 
since. 


As the size of the school’s enrollment increased so did 
the problems which the sisters had to overcome. When 
Father Mignot resigned, in 1899, as head of the school, 
the complete responsibility for the administration of the 
institution fell to the sisters and the board of directors. 
They employed every means possible to raise funds, even 
going to the extent of establishing a print shop and shoe 
factory. Both of these ventures failed and by 1902 the 
school had incurred a debt of $13,800. 

It was only through the support of such groups as the 
St. Vincent De Paul Society, Chinchuba Relief Associa- 
tion, and St. John’s Society, as well as from contributions 
from individuals that the school was able to continue its 
operations and to reduce its debt. Land was acquired at 
about this time through the donation of a two hundred 
and fifty acre tract by the Rev. J. Koegerl and an ex- 
change of some other land with the archdiocese. In 1902, 
Chinchuba had three hundred and seventy acres for its 
school and grounds. 

In 1913, the name of the school was changed to the 
School for the Deaf at Chinchuba. Girls of all ages were 
admitted for instruction, but boys could be accepted only 
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up to the age of fifteen. No boy over that age could be 
kept on at the school. (Room, board, and tuition were free. 

The progress of the school was marked by continued in- 
creases in enrollment and faculty, new buildings, and a 
reputation of being one of the most promising of the 
schools for the deaf in the South This all came to a halt 
in 1934 when a fire destroyed the main building. After 
that time, the school operated in a temporary location in 
New Orleans. 


Sometime in the spring of 1940, a new school building 
was completed in Marrero, Louisiana. Since the change 
of location made the name, Chinchuba, inappropriate, the 
school became known as St. Joseph Hall. Publications 
since that date frequently refer to the school with both 
names in order to make certain the readers know they are 
one and the same. 

In 1948, under the directorship of its Superintendent, 
Sister M Rosarita, St. Joseph Hall is beginning to regain 
the ground lost as a result of the 1934 fire. The school 
had forty pupils in 1948, all in the preschool and element- 
ary departments. Twenty-two of the pupils were boys. 
The method of instruction has been strictly oral and acous- 
tic, all pupils having received training with individual or 
group hearing aids. 

Five School Sisters of Notre Dame do the teaching. 
They use the Belgian Method extensively with the Fitz- 
gerald Key as the system of language development in the 
more advanced classes. 

All of the sisters have received their professional train- 
ing at various universities and colleges in the United 
States. 

St. Joseph Hall is in the process of growing. Its future 
is destined to be a glorious one. Modern methods of in- 
struction have replaced the old systems. As the number 
of trained teachers increases, the enrollment of the stu- 
dent body will be increased. Since its establishment, more 
than fifty years ago, the school has never wavered from its 
primary purpose of imparting religious knowledge to the 
Catholic deaf children of Louisiana. 
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XI. Boston ScHoou ror THE Dear, 
RANDOLPH, MassacHusetTts: 1899 


Established in 1899, the Boston School for the Deaf is 
the only Catholic school for the deaf in New England. Its 
history begins two years earlier when the Right Reverend 
Thomas Maginnes sent two Sisters of St. Joseph of the Bos- 
ton Community to Buffalo to become acquainted with the 
methods of instruction being used at St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf in that city. Later, he sent two more sisters 
to take a course in speech training and the language of 
signs and the manual alphabet, and to observe in the class- 
rooms of the Buffalo school. 


Prior to opening the school, in 1899, considerable 
thought was given as to the method which would be used 
in the new school. After visiting such schools as St. 
Joseph’s in New York City, the Clarke School in North- 
ampton, and the Pennsylvania State School at Mt. Airy, 
it was decided to adopt the pure oral method. Along these 
lines, plans were made so that one new grade would be 
opened each year for the first twelve years of the school 
and after that time, the school would maintain twelve 
grades in the curricula. Thus, the first class to graduate 
from the Boston School was in 1912 and was made up 
chiefly of those pupils who entered the first grade during 
the first year of the school. 


Operated by the Sisters of St. Joseph, the school has 
been located, since 1904, at North Main Street, Randolph, 
Massachusetts. It functions under an arrangement similar 
to the one in operation at the two Catholic schools for the 
deaf in New York State. Although it is privately owned, 
it accepts tuition pupils in addition to the pupils who are 
residents of the State of Massachusetts and therefore en- 
titled to free education. 


The faculty consists of twenty-five Sisters of St. Joseph 
and two lay readers, both of whom are men in the voea- 
tional department. All of the teachers are listed as oral 
teachers and none is deaf. The majority of the teachers 
receive their professional training at the Clarke School 
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for the Deaf in Northampton, Massachusetts, and in the 
Lexington School in New York City. 

The Boston School offers well integrated courses of stu- 
dies from the elementary through the secondary levels. 
The pupils are trained in language with the Fitzgerald 
Key system. In addition to the oral method, two-thirds of 
the pupils receive training in the acoustic method. Reli- 
gious training occupies an important place in the daily 
curriculum of every grade and the pupils are prepared 
for their initial reception of the Holy Sacraments almost 
as soon as they are capable of understanding religious in- 
struction. 

Since 1899, the Boston School has educated eight hun- 
dred and ninety-eight deaf boys and girls. Its enrollment, 
in 1948, consisted of eighty boys and seventy-two girls. 
The classes have been kept small and well graded so as 
to insure a more closely supervised learning situation. 

In addition to the academic work, the Boston School 
offers vocational training in typing and filing, needle 
work and clothing, cooking, machine shop work, sheet 
metal work, painting and decorating, woodworking, lace 
making, and leather work. 

Four of the deaf children who attended the Boston 
School have entered religious orders. Two are members of 
the congregation of the Sisters of the Seven Dolors; another 
is a Sister in the order of the Sisters of Charity, in Ohio, 
One young man has become a Franciscan Brother in New 
York. 

The Boston School for the Deaf is under the director- 
ship of its Superintendent, the Most Reverend Richard J. 
Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. Sister M. St. Bernardine 
is principal of the school. It oceupies a place of the highest 
esteem among the schools for the deaf in New England, 
in particular, and in the United States, as well. 


XII. Sr. Gasrre’s ScHoon ror THE Dear, 
Puerto Rico: 1902 

The only Catholic school for the deaf in any of the 

territorial possessions of the United States was founded in 

Puerto Rico in 1902. In that year the Sisters of the Mis- 
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sion Helpers of the Sacred Heart arrived on the Island 
for the purpose of doing missionary work among the Puerto 
Ricans. These sisters came from their Mother House in 
Baltimore, Maryland, where they had previous experience 
in the St. Francis School for the Deaf which was in opera- 
tion at that time. While they were engaged in their mis- 
sionary work in Puerto Rico, the sisters encountered a 
number of deaf people who seemed to be totally abandoned, 
without education or a visible means of support. Investiga- 
tion revealed that of all the deaf people on the Island only 
two had received an education, and these two had gone 
to Spanish schools for the deaf. 

With their background of experience and the situation 
ripe for such work, the sisters set about to open a school 
for the deaf. The first class consisted of five boys and 
seven girls. In 1904, another school was opened in Agua- 
dilla, where the work was carried on for four years under 
many difficulties. The sisters had to beg from door to door 
in order to secure funds for the support of the school. As 
the need for funds and space became more pressing, the 
sisters were forced to close the school in Aguadilla and ac- 
cept only girls as pupils. 

In 1909, with the assistance of the Right Reverend 
Bishop Jones, a small parcel of land was purchased on the 
outskirts of Santuree, five miles from San Juan. Two inex- 
pensive buildings were then erected and in January, 1910, 
the school was moved to its new location and boys were 
again accepted. 


The school in Santuree is still the only school for the 
deaf in Puerto Rico, and the only Catholic school for the 
deaf operated from headquarters in the United States in 
an area outside of the continential limits of the United 
States. Its affiliation with the United States rests in the 
link which the sisters maintain with their Mother House 
in Baltimore. 


The only requisite for admission to the school has always 
been that the child be deaf and mentally capable of profit- 
ing from the instruction which is given. No distinction is 
made as to race, color, or creed. 


SC 
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St. Gabriel’s School, in 1948, was housed in a large 
cement Spanish style structure and it was surrounded on 
all sides by tropical trees and shrubs. The building was 
designed to provide the maximum amount of air, in keep- 
ing with the tropical atmosphere of the Island. Six large 
classrooms, a playroom and dormitory for the little child- 
ren, an assembly hall, reception room, Chapel, sewing room, 
kitchen, and dining room were all provided in the new 
building. The sisters and employees maintain quarters in 
the main building. A laundry and boys work shop was 
located in a small two story cement building. 


St. Gabriel’s School is a private, accredited residential 
school under the supervision of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The Department Supervisor for all private schools in 
Puerto Rico makes frequent visits to the school and observes 
the work being done there. The school receives an appro- 
priation from the Insular Government, which partially 
covers operating expenses. 


St. Gabriel’s accommodates sixty residential pupils and 
has ten day pupils. The enrollment of seventy pupils is 
made up of forty girls and thirty boys. No more than ten 
pupils are permitted in each class if at all possible. The six 
sisters and one lay teacher are engaged in the academic 
work. 


The course of instruction runs from primary through 
the eighth grade levels. Two years of preparatory work is 
given before the pupils are admitted to the regular ele- 
mentary department. Upon completion of the course of 
studies at St. Gabriel’s School, arrangements are made with 
schools for the deaf in the United States to accept pupils 
capable of secondary work. 


Boys are retained as boarding students until they reach 
the age of fourteen. After that, it is no longer possible for 
them to remain and, unless they can continue as day stu- 
dents, their education is ended. For those boys whom the 
sisters feel that to continue their studies would prove of 
some value, arrangements are also made to have them at- 
tend a school in the United States. For many years, St. 
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John’s in Wisconsin, has been most cooperative in accept- 
ing them. 

The vehicle for instruction is English and the Fitzger- 
ald Key is used as an aid in developing fluency in gram- 
mar. When the pupils reach the fourth or fifth grade, 
Spanish is introduced as a subject. Textbooks which are 
approved by the Department of Education for hearing 
children are used throughout the school. 

Prevocational work is offered the boys and girls. The 
boys receive work in woodworking and gardening. Sewing 
is the principal prevocational course for the girls. 

In conjunction with the regular course, special atten- 
tion is given to the moral development of the pupils. Daily 
religious instruction is given and character training is 
stressed. 

Through the cooperation of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Department, the sisters have been able to place sev- 
eral boys in various public vocational schools throughout 
the Island. There, they receive training in welding, cabinet 
making, diamond cutting, shoe repairing, barbering, and 
baking. 

Most of the girls enter sewing centers. Several have been 
trained by the International Business Machine Company 
in the Key Punch System and hold positions in which they 
are able to make use of that training. Two of the boys, who 
took training on the Key Punch System, work as instruc- 
tors in the method of operation for the company. 

The oral and acoustic methods of instruction are used 
in the school. All pupils receive their training in the pure 
oral method and the acoustic method is given to those who 
can benefit from such training. Hearing aids are install- 
ed in each classroom for the older children so that resi- 
dual hearing may be developed. 

Since the majority of the pupils come from low income 
groups, they are in need of constant physical attention 
during most of their school life. A child specialist and an 
ear, nose, and throat specialist donate their services in 
looking after the medical needs of the pupils. Laboratory 
tests are taken at the Santurce Health Center and those 
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who are found to be in need of special care are provided 
for. 

St. Gabriel’s School takes pride in the accomplishments 
of some of its former pupils. One girl is employed by the 
Insular Government doing office work, two boys operate 
their own cabinet shop, employing hearing and deaf work- 
ers, and another boy operates his own confectionary store. 
More than these accomplishments, however, are those who 
have established Catholic homes and are raising Catholic 
families. 

The sisters at the school attempt to keep in contact with 
the former pupils. The St. Gabriel’s Club was organized 
partially for this purpose. Quarterly meetings are held, 
bringing together the former pupils for social and religious 
gatherings. Each week there is a special meeting for those 
former pupils who live within the vicinity of the school. 
Before each of these weekly meetings, religious or char- 
acter instruction is given. 

The aim of St. Gabriel’s School, in the words of its Su- 
perior, Sister M. Gerard, ‘‘ .. . is that of all educators—to 
train these children of today to be the future, well- ed- 
justed, self-supporting adults of tomorrow.’’”® 


XIII. De InstiruTe ror THE DEAF 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA: 1908 

The first Catholic school for the deaf in the State of 
Pennsylvania was established in 1907 by the Archbishop 
Canevin of Pittsburgh, to provide a Catholic education for 
the deaf and the hard of hearing children of his diocese. 
De Paul Institute, in effect, came into existence to combat 
what was felt to be an anti-Catholic feeling in some of the 
deaf, which, at that time, were depriving the Catholic pu- 
pils of religious instruction and an opportunity to attend 
Mass. 

In 1907, the Archbishop Canevin applied to the Mother 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity in Greensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, for sisters to prepare to teach the deaf. Subsequent- 
ly, three sisters were sent to Boston, to study at the Bos- 


29 Letter from Sister M. Gerard, February 19, 1948, addressed to 
Joseph P, Youngs, Jr. 
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ton School and the other schools for the deaf in that area. 

When the school opened it had one pupil and the three 
sisters. By the end of the school year 1908-1909, the en- 
rollment had grown to twenty. The original building was 
a small frame house located on Lourie Street in Pitts- 
burgh. The Rev. Thomas Coakley served as the first Su- 
perintendent and Sister M. Antonia as the first Principal. 

In 1911, the present school buildings were occupied. Lo- 
cated on Castlegate Avenue, Pittsburgh, the school occu- 
pies eight acres of ground and is made up of eight build- 
ings. Playground facilities include tennis courts, ball 
diamond, swings, and other typical recreational apparatus. 

The purpose of De Paul Institute, as outlined in a 
mimeographed publication describing its course of studies, 
is to provide special education for handicapped children ; 
in particular, to care for and train deaf children, to teach 
them to speak, and to provide a full academic training for 
them. Also, the teachers of the school aim to retain and im- 
prove the speech of those children who lost their hearing 
after having had an opportunity to acquire good speech. 
Finally, it aims to correct defective speech among hear- 
ing children of the community. 

De Paul Institute has a faculty made up of twenty- 
seven Sisters of Charity, who do full time work, and 
twelve lay teachers who do part time work in athletics and 
in the vocational department. Four of the lay teachers are 
men. The school trains its own teachers, most of whom 
have had previous educational experience in various uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the United States. In 
1948, six women were enrolled in the teacher training 
course, which lasts from one to four years, depending 
upon the nature of the studies and the background of the 
student-teachers. 

The school employs the pure oral method of instruction, 
exclusively. The purpose of this method is to place the deaf 
child on a level with hearing children and to encourage 
the child to use and to develop speech to the extent that the 
child can converse with hearing people. Along these lines, 
the deaf pupils are urged to have as many contacts with 
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hearing children during their free time and in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 

Requirements for admission state that the child must 
have the mental capacity to learn and that he be deaf or 
hard of hearing or have defective speech. Pupils from the 
age of four years to the age of nineteen are accepted for 
instruction. 

A nursery school, enrolling children at the age of two and 
one-half years and three years, is an additional function of 
the school. Recognizing the fact that the education of the 
deaf child starts at home, special parent instructions are 
also given to those parents whose children are too young to 
attend classes. 

In addition to the oral instruction, which teaches the 
deaf child to speak, and to the attendant speech reading 
lessons, De Paul Institute places considerable emphasis on 
acoustic training. Classrooms are equipped with group 
hearing aids, sixty pupils supplementing this by wearing 
individual hearing aids. Intensive vibration training and 
sense training is given each child to make it possible for the 
teacher to induce speech and build up a speaking voca- 
bulary in the pupil. 

De Paul offers a complete academic and pre-vocational 
course from the nursery level up to and including the 
junior high school. Children of high intellectual ability 
may finish the course in less than the required twelve years. 
Since the progressive system of education is used, the pu- 
pils advance at their own best rate. No child is held back 
because of the slowness in learning on the part of other 

pupils. 
“A pupil in De Paul Institute has an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in all of the activities which are common among 
hearing children. These include Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
literary clubs, choral work, rhythm band, folk dancing, 
student government, dramatic club, athletics, and religious 
groups. 

The enrollment at De Paul Institute for 1948 totaled 
two hundred and thirty-four pupils, making it the second 

largest Catholic school for the deaf in the United States. 
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Of this figure, one hundred and twenty-eight are boys and 
one hundred and six are girls. In addition to its full time 
enrollment, De Paul offered instruction to one hundred 
and twenty pupils through extensive work and to twenty 
others on a part time basis. Since its founding, the school 
has met the educational needs of one thousand, four hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pupils. 

A distinct feature of De Paul’s is its clinic which offers 
service to the children of the community. In 1947, over 
eleven hundred cases were given clinical treatment and ex- 
tended such services as hearing testing, advisement for 
treatment for emotionally disturbed children, advisement 
for correctional measures for stammerers, direction of 
mentally retarded children to the proper schools, and the 
coaching of backward children. 

Rev. Thomas F. Coakley is the first Superintendent of 
the school and Sister M. Antonia, who was its first prin- 
cipal, serves as Assistant Superintendent. 

Religious training constitutes De Paul’s most important 
function. ‘‘In the final analysis,’’ reads its descriptive fold- 
er, ‘‘there is only one thing that matters,—the salvation of 
one’s soul . . . . Everything else, however important, is 
secondary.’’ 


XIV. ArcusBisHop Ryan INstiTuTE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANA: 1912 

In memory of the late Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia, 
the institute for the deaf bearing his name was founded 
on May 1, 1912. Archbishop Ryan had many times express- 
ed his interest in the welfare of the deaf and no more fit- 
ting memorial could have been established in his honor. 

The second Catholic school for the deaf in the State of 
Pennsylvania was placed under the direction of the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph. The original school was opened in a 
temporary building at 1803 Vine Street in Philadelphia. 
The first class consisted of two girls and one boy, under 
the direction of four sisters. One of these sisters had had 
some previous experience with the deaf children at St. 
Mary’s School in Buffalo. However, Miss Julia Foley, a 
teacher for many years at the Pennsylvana State School 
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at Mt. Airy, was engaged to prepare the sisters for their 
new responsibilities. 

While the school was in its first year of operation, three 
more sisters received training in methods of teaching the 
deaf; two at the Boston School and one at St. Mary’s. 

Archbishop Ryan Institute continued to increase in en- 
rollment during the years that followed and in 1921, nine 
years after its founding, the school was moved to a new 
and permanent location in West Philadelphia. Mother M. 
Constantia serves as Principal and eight sisters of St. 
Joseph teach in the academic department, assisted by two 
lay teachers. Both of the lay teachers are men and do their 
teaching in the vocational department. One sister takes 
care of the vocational work for the girls. Most of the sis- 
ters receive their preliminary training at the Institute and 
do additional work in the summer months at Northwestern 
and Columbia universities. 

The course of instruction begins with the preschool class- 
es and extends through the eighth grade. The oral method 
is strictly followed throughout the training of the child. 
In addition, several of the pupils are equipped with hear- 
ing aids and the school encourages this type of acoustic 
training. A radioear is used, also, for the training of resi- 
dual hearing. None of the standard language systems of in- 
struction is employed at the school, the sisters using what 
is sometimes known as the natural method of developing 
language. 

The girls are taught home economics, sewing, dressmak- 
ing and embroidery. Various sorts of crafts are offered, 
such as ceramics, flower making and costume jewelry. For 
the older girls, a special course in power machine sewing 
is offered. Woodworking and show card lettering constitute 
the main vocational activities of the boys. 


Since its establishment, Archbishop Ryan Memorial In- 
stitute has educated two hundred and seventy-two pupils. 
Its enrollment, in 1948, was made up of twenty-one boys 
and twenty-one girls. Two of the former young girls have 
received the religious habit of the Sisters of Charity. 
Although the Institute employs the pure oral method, 
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there is no objection to the use of the language of signs in 
religious instruction since it is believed that this method 
is essential in preparing, at an early age, the deaf child 
for the Holy Sacraments. The sisters use what they call 
the objective method in teaching religion. An article in the 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin des- 
cribes this method as follows: 

In our teaching of religion we use the Objective Method wholly— 
the continuous use of the blackboard, sketch drawing, symbols, and 
pictures with problems adapted to the children’s mentality, we find 
to be the shortest way to awaking their understanding, and impress- 
ing on them the divine truths of the faith by the Church’s own plan 
of symbolism; the children love the action that the Method requires. 
The same Method is being used by our Sisters who are teaching reli- 
gion to the deaf children attending the Pennsylvania Institute for 
the Deaf at Mt. Airy, Pa.30 

The source of income at Archbishop Ryan Memorial In- 
stitute is from its affiliation with the Diocesan Charities. 
Additional revenue is obtained from tuition fees and from 
contributions. 

The sisters of Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute en- 
deavor to carry out the philosophy of Catholic education— 
the development of the whole man. They recognize that the 
deaf child has no philosophy or principles of mortality 
and that the child’s education in this direction must be 
guided. That they have been effective in meeting their ob- 
jective is evidenced by the devotion to the Church which is 
manifested by the former pupils and the manner in which 
these pupils have adjusted to society after leaving school. 


XV. Sr. Rrra ror THE Dear, 
CINCINNATI, Onto: 1915 

St. Rita School for the Deaf is credited with being the 
newest Catholic school for the deaf in the United States, 
having been established in Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 17, 
1915. Although the school is considered the most recent in 
the country, it was not the first Catholic school for the deaf 
in Cincinnati, there having been two other such schools 
which preceded it, the Cathedral School for Deaf Mutes, 
and the Notre Dame Deaf Mute School. 


30 ‘*A Brief Account of the Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute,’’ 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin. 28:665, 1931 
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The history of St. Rita School, in effect, had its begin- 
ning in the founding of the Cathedral School in 1887. At 
that time, the Rev. John M. Mackey, of Cathedral Parish, 
received permission from the Archbishop Elder of Cincin- 
nati to establish a school for the deaf. Father Mackey sec- 
ured the aid of Edward Cleary, a young deaf man, to set 
up the school and to do the teaching. Cleary had received 
religious instruction from Father Mackey as a child and, 
in 1887, he had completed his course of studies at Gallau- 
det College, thus being well qualified for this undertaking. 
The Cathedral School opened on September 12, with 
Cleary in charge. It was open to all deaf persons, regard- 
less of age or creed. Cleary, according to all available rec- 
ords, appears to have been the first deaf person and the 
first graduate of Gallaudet College to have played so im- 
portant a role in the Catholic. education of the deaf.** 

Shortly after its founding, the Cathedral School came 
under the charge of the Sisters of Charity, with Sister 
Mary Bertha as its Superior. The original enrollment of 
the school consisted of twenty pupils. 

In the fall of 1890, the Cathedral School went out of 
existence and its pupils were transferred to the care of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, who, in that year, had established 
the Notre Dame Deaf Mute School as a day school. Attem- 
pts were made to induce the Sisters of St. Joseph at St. 
Mary’s School to come to Cincinnati to take charge of the 
school, but they failed because of the lack of adequate 
housing and school facilities. Nevertheless, Notre Dame 
continued under the care of its original Superior, Sister 
Mary Bertha, for twenty-two years. At Sister Mary’s death 
in 1912, Sister Marie Antonia of the Sisters of Notre Dame 
succeeded her. During all this time, the school operated at 
the Notre Dame Convent, its income consisting chiefly of 
donations and tuition. 


In 1915, The Notre Dame Deaf Mute School went out of 
existence and a new school was established by Archbishop 


81 The name of Edward Cleary and his role in the founding of the 
Cathedral School for the Deaf is not included in Cornelius P. Goet- 
zinger’s ‘‘Deaf Men Who Founded Schools for the Deaf in the 
United States,’? The Banner, 57:1-10, Oct. 1947 
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Henry Moeller. St. Rita School, as the new schoo! was 
named, was placed in the charge of the Sisters of Charity. 
All books and materials relating to the education of the 
deaf which were used at the Notre Dame School were don- 
ated to St. Rita’s so that the Sisters of Charity might pro- 
fit from the twenty-five years experience with the deaf of 
their predecessors. 

St. Rita, known as ‘‘The Saint of the Impossible,’’ was 
chosen as the patron of the new school. Located in the 
Lockland section of Cincinnati, the school facilities were 
simple and almost devoid of conveniences. Kerosene lamps 
provided artificial illumination and heat came from coal 
stoves. In spite of its lack of modern conveniences, the 
school progressed and its enrollment was always near 
its capacity, forty pupils being the limit of its original 
housing facilities. 


The first pupil to graduate from the eighth grade at St. 
Rita’s was William Hornung, who received his certificate 
in the spring of 1920. The following year saw a class of six 
graduate. 


An important step in the progress of the school took 
place in 1924 when a new and modern building was opened 
for classes. Of Spanish mission design, the building is three 
stories high and is actually made up of two separate struc- 
tures connected by a wing. It has accommodations for one 
hundred and twenty pupils. 


With the increase in enrollment, St. Rita School faced 
several problems. One was the expansion of the curricula 
and the other was the need for more trained teachers. Both 
problems were related to each other. The teacher problem 
was partially solved by admitting young women, mostly 
deaf and hard of hearing, into religious life at St. Rita’s. 
The original group, in 1924, consisting of five women, 
made up an order known as the Sisters of the Pious Union. 
By 1929, their work had attracted such favorable comment 
that Archbishop MeNichols suggested that they be accepted 
into the Order of the Sisters of Charity. This suggestion 
was taken up at once and, after they had completed their 
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novitiate, they returned to St. Rita School where they con- 
tinued to render valuable service. 

The curriculum was expanded to include the high school 
level. In 1927, St. Rita High School was officially accredited 
as a First Grade High Department by the Department of 
Education of the State of Ohio. This marked the first high 
school for the deaf to receive state approval*. 

‘Under the directorship of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Henry J. Waldhaus, St. Rita School for the Deaf has come 
to occupy an important place among the Catholic schools 
for the deaf in the United States. Since its establishment 
in 1915, five hundred and seventy pupils have been educa- 
ted at the institution. 

In 1948, the pupil enrollment was made of sixty-six boys 
and forty-four girls. Twenty-seven of the pupils are in the 
high school department. A new department was created to 
eare for preschool pupils and its enrollment in the same 
year consisted of nine pupils. 

The faculty of St. Rita School for the Deaf consists of 
twenty-two teachers of whom three are men. Ten teachers 
conduct the preschool and elementary departments, and 
four full time teachers, assisted by five part time instruc- 
tors conduct the high school classes. Although the school 
has had some teacher training, this activity is no longer 
pursued. Most of the teachers attend colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United States. Several have continued 
their studies at the summer sessions at such institutions as 
the University of Michigan. 

Although St. Rita School emphasizes the oral method 
of instruction, it is considered as employing the combined 
system of instruction, two members of the faculty being 
deaf, Speech training is given to all pupils. Acoustic train- 
ing is offered to those pupils whose residual hearing shows 
promise of benefiting from such training. Twelve of the 
pupils wear individual hearing aids. 


A combination of the Belgian and Fitzgerald Key sys- 
tems of teaching language is employed in the school. 
Religious classes are held every day for the Catholic 


32 The Silent Advocate, 21: September, 1937. 
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pupils. Ali non-Catholic pupils are excused from such 
instruction. Special classes are held to prepare the pupils 
for the Sacraments. Every Sunday a sermon is preached 
and a special course of sermons is delivered during the 
Lenten season. All of the Catholic children have an oppor- 
tunity for weekly Confession, daily Mass, and Communion. 

In addition to the prescribed academic courses, St. Rita 
School offers courses in bookkeeping, typing, art needle- 
work, foods, and related sciences, carpentry, landscape 
architecture, and landscape drafting. 

The school operates on funds from the Community Chest, 
Church contributions and donations. 

For many years the Silent Advocate, has been published 
by the pupils and teachers as a literary and news maga- 
zine. It contains announcements, school news, and reli- 
gious reports of interest to the school community. It is 
published three times a year. 

St. Rita School for the Deaf, under the benevolent guid- 
ance of Monsignor Waldhaus and its Principal, the Rev. 
Paul F. Klenke, rates with the best of its kind in the 
United States. Its history is marked with many ‘‘firsts.’’ 
It was the first Catholic school for the deaf in the United 
States to be started by a deaf person and a former student 
of Gallaudet College, the college for the deaf in Washing- 
ton, D. C. It was the first Catholic school for the deaf to 
receive accreditation for its high school department by a 
state board of education. Also, it was among thhe first to 
provide a means whereby its young deaf women could enter 
religious orders. The contributions of this school, through 
its able staff of teachers, have earned for it a high regard 
among the educators of the deaf. 


XVI CatTHotic SCHOOLS FoR THE DEAF: 
THEIR PROBLEMS 

Since the founding of the first Catholic school for the 
deaf in the United States in Missouri, in 1837, two prob- 
lems continue to challenge and to impose hardships upon 
those seeking to operate denominational schools for the 
deaf. One problem is financial and the other concerns the 
availability of trained and qualified teachers for the specia- 
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lized type of work required in these schools. Probably, if 
it were not for these ever present obstacles, there would 
be more Catholic schools for the deaf in operation in the 
United States than there are at the present time. An inves- 
tigation of Table I shows that the four Catholic Schools, 
which were compelled to discontinue, did so because of 
either, or both, of these problems. Also the fact that not 
one new Catholic school for the deaf has been established 
in the United States since 1915 can be attributed to the 
difficulties arising from these problems. 


With the exception of the three Catholic schools for the 
deaf, (St. Joseph and St. Mary, in New York State, and 
the Boston School, in Massachusetts) which receive state 
support and are under the supervision of the state depart- 
ments of education, the principal source of income for 
Catholic schools for the deaf comes from contributions and 
tuition. Four of the schools receive additional support from 
the parish or dioceses in which they are located. Two 
schools, St. Joseph Hall and St. Rita, receive partial as- 
sistance from the local Community Chest. In true Catholic 
spirit, Catholic agencies, organizations, and individuals 
have always been generous in coming to the aid of the 
schools. However, the difficulties arise when a school must 
plan for its future needs. Never certain how much will be 
received from year to year, the sisters and priests are con- 
tinually being forced to solicit additional funds. 


Although the schools specify a required tuition for each 
pupil, many of the pupils come from homes which cannot 
afford to meet this expense. No school rejects a pupil be- 
cause of financial reasons.Thus, pupils are accepted and 
the tuition set at whatever figure the parents can afford 
to pay, if they can pay anything at all. This uncertainty as 
to the amount of income to be received from tuition adds 
to the perplexing financial woes of the school authorities. 


In regard to the availability of trained teachers, the 
teacher shortage in 1948 has been considered a major 
problem in normal fields of education. In the field of edu- 
cation of the deaf, the problem is more grave. In a summary 
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TABLE I 


DEFUNCT CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND REASONS 
FOR CLOSING 


School and Year of | Year of Reason for Closing 


Location Opening | Closing 
When the support of the school 
Loretto Deaf was withdrawn the sisters weré 
Dumb School 1839 app. | forced to close the school. At 
Loretto, Ky. 1843 | that time, the number of deaf 


children in that area was too 
small for continued operation. 


St. Mary’s In- Probably for financial reasons 
stitute for Deaf} 1886 1893 | and the lack of enough trained 
Mutes teachers. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Unable to acquire well trained 


St Joseph’s teachers so the children were re- 
School for the ceiving poor training. It was 
Deaf 1895 1932 | decided that they could receive 
Oakland, better training at the state 
Calif. school with outside religious 


instruction. The building burn- 
ed in 1942. 


St. Francis Gradual decline in enrollment 
Xavier School until, in 1945, only seven pu- 
for the Deaf 1897 1945 | pils were registered. Operation 

Baltimore, of school suspended at that 

Maryland time. 


of the situation in 1948, the AmMeRicAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear contained the following article: 


.... at the present time, the teacher training situation in 
schools for the deaf in the United States presents an even more bleak 
outlook than for last year, If the number of teaczers in training fails 
to keep up with the advance in enrollment, schools will be forced to 
continue taking in untrained teachers and giving in-service train- 
ing33, 


Although the figures in Table II show an average of 
5.5 pupils per teacher in Catholic schools for the deaf as 
compared to 6.4 pupils per teacher in other schools for the 
deaf, the Catholic schools are not, in fact, that much better 
off than the other schools. The number of pupils per teach- 
er for each Catholic school for the deaf ranges from three 
pupils in the Ephpheta School, to 11.6 pupils per teacher 
in St. Gabriel’s School in Puerto Rico. This uneven dis- 


33 ‘*Tabular Statement of American Schools for the Deaf, 1850- 


1948,’? AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, 93:1, January, 1948 
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tribution comes from two situations. One is the diverse 
numbers of religious orders engaged in this work. Another 
is from the nature of the activities in which the sisters are 
engaged. 

Where a school is operated by an order as large and as 
active in the field as the Sisters of St. Joseph, the average 
number of pupils per teacher remains small in each in- 
stance. For example, in the four schools which the Sisters 
of St. Joseph operate, the average number of pupils per 
teacher ranges from 4.3 pupils at the Archbishop Ryan 
Memorial Institute, to 6.0 pupils per teacher in the Boston 
School. This is attributed to the strong foot-hold which 
the sisters of this order have established in the field. Teach- 
ers are transferrable from one of their schools to another. 
They are able to exchange ideas. At St. Mary’s, they have 
their own teacher training facilities. Further, two of the 
schools which the sisters operate are maintained by the 
state, thus relieving them of considerable financial worries. 


TABLE II 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER TEACHER IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF, 1947-194838a 


Teachers Catholic Other Residential 

Pupils Schools Schools 
Total No. of Teachers 243 2,016 
Total No. of Pupils 1,338 12,535 
Average No. of Teachers per School 22.0 25.8 
Average No. of Pupils per School 121 160 
Average No. of Pupils per Teacher 5.5 6.4 
Number of such schools 11 78 


At schools, such as St. Gabriel’s and St. Joseph Hall, 
which the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart and the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame operate, respectively, there 
are none of the advantages which the Sisters of St. Joseph 
have. The sisters in these two schools are unique for their 
respective orders. They are not able to rotate from one 
school to another. They have no teacher training facilities 
of their own. The percentage of the total number of sisters 
in these orders who work with the deaf is small. Their ac- 
tivities with the deaf represent a small segment of their 
total activities. 


33a Ibid., pp. 8-30 
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Another factor which fails to appear in the tabular 
statement of the number of pupils per teacher and which 
shows the unreliability of statistics is the factor of the ex- 
tent of classroom teaching which the sisters, listed as teach- 
ers, actually do. Many of them have additional. responsibi- 
lities, such as maintaining the household, acting as super- 
visors, or Serving as part time teachers. Each additional 
duty which a sister has renders her effectiveness as a teach- 
er that much less. Also, the figures fail to indicate the num- 
ber of trained, qualified teachers in the group. A break- 
down of this nature would probably be most revealing. 
Thus the picture of the teachers in Catholic schools for 
the deaf is not as bright as the figures might indicate. 

According to the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Drar*, the 
number of individuals in training as prospective teachers 
of the deaf, in 1948, in the United States, totals only sixty- 
four. Of this total, only six represent Catholic schools for 
the deaf. There are three sisters in training, two at the 
Lexington School in New York City, and one at St. Mary’s. 
The three lay teachers are all in training at St. Mary’s— 
University of Buffalo center. Thus the proportion of teach- 
ers in training of six for the Catholic schools for the deaf 
as compared to fifty-eight for the other schools for the deaf 
indicates that the problem of securing trained teachers in 
Catholic schools for the deaf continues to be grave and 
much more serious than for the other schools for the deaf. 

Of the twenty-two instructors taking training or ad- 
vanced work in the field of the education of the deaf in 
1948, four are doing so for the Catholic schools. These four 
are all at St. Mary’s. In addition to these figures, six in- 
dividuals are taking in-service work at De Paul Institute 
and will complete their course of studies in 1951. This 
practice of giving in-service training is one method of 
solving the problem of the shortage of teachers. 

Aside from the two very pressing problems of finances 
and teachers, the Catholic schools for the deaf are also 
faced with the problem of educating the public, the Cath- 
olics in the narish Church, regarding their respective func- 


34 Ibid., pp. 2-5 
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tion and needs. The growth of Catholic parochial schools 
continues at a rapid pace. As each new parish is establish- 
ed and begins to grow, the task of establishing a parochial 
school takes precedence over all others. All Catholic par- 
ents are anxious to have their children receive their aca- 
demie and religious training from the sisters who have 
been doing this work so admirably for so many years. 
Thus, the various religious orders, which engage in teach- 
ing, are continually being pressed to provide more and 
more teachers. This, being the most urgent need, the sisters 
are compelled to give in to the demands of the majority of 
the people. The children who need special education, being 
in the minority, must take the considerations which gener- 
ally go to minority groups. 

With perhaps one or two deaf children per parish in a 
diocese, it is difficult to educate the members of the diocese 
to the needs of these children. They do not come into the 
immediate picture. Perhaps a program of some sort which 
would depict the whole picture of the problem, which the 
sisters and priests are trying to solve in seeing to it that all 
Catholic children in each diocese receive Catholic training, 
might serve to bring greater support for the education of 
the deaf. Such a program, in Paterson, New Jersey, in 
1948, seems to be bringing the desired results. In that com- 
munity, the people are cooperating to raise funds for the 
establishment of a new Catholic school for the deaf*®. 

Another question, once the Catholic school for the deaf 
is established in a diocese, is whether parents should take 
their deaf children out of state schools and enroll them in 
the Catholic school. Many parents are reluctant to make 
this change for several reasons. Some state schools are 
closer to the home of the deaf child than the Catholic 
school. Hence, parents who must travel to and from the 
school or who must send their children long distances by 
train or bus, are hesitant to do so when there is already a 
state school nearer their home. Also, some state schools, 
because of their many years in operation and the nature 


35 Rev. A. J. Molnar, ‘‘Deaf Education in the Paterson Diocese,’’ 
National Catholic Educational Assocation Bulletin, 44:576-580, 1947 
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of their income, are much better equipped to train the 
children. This is true especially in the vocational depart- 
ments. Parents hesitate to deprive their children of the ad- 
vantage of the modern facilities and equipment of the 
state schools, even at the expense of a proper religious 
training. Finally, the biggest single factor which keeps 
Catholic school children in the state schools for the deaf, 
is the fact that the state schools are free. When the parent 
is faced with the task of choosing between a free education 
and one which requires a tuition, he is apt to disregard 
the advantages of the religious training which the tuition 
school has to offer. 

Despite these many pressing problems, the demand for 
Catholic education of the deaf child continues. These pro- 
blems are gradually being overcome and the enrollment 
figures show an increase. 

When one considers the nature of the tasks which the 
sisters and priests have had to face in establishing and 
maintaining schools for the deaf, it is a tribute to their 
faith and perseverence that not more than four schools 
have closed down. 

It is the hopes of Catholic educators that the future will 
see new and better equipped and staffed schools for the 
deaf being operated for the benefit of the Catholic deaf 
child so that these deaf children may receive the benefits 
of a true Catholic education. 


XVII. CarHontic ScHOOLS FoR THE DEAF: TRENDS 

An examination of the historical developments of Cath- 
olie schools for the deaf reveals trends in the methods of 
education of the deaf which are identical to the trends in 
the field of the education of the deaf, in general. 

The most noticeable trend is that away from the manual 
system of instruction. Not one of the eleven Catholic 
schools for the deaf employs the language of signs and the 
manual alphabet as a means of instruction, exclusively. 
Three schools continue with the combined method. All of 
the others report using the pure oral method, exclu- 
sively. This trend away from the pure manual method and 
toward the pure oral method is in keeping with the trend 
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in the field in general. Most educators of the deaf recognize 
the importance of oral instruction, especially in the early 
years of the life of the deaf child. The Catholic schools for 
the deaf place considerable emphasis on speech and speech 
reading. This is true, even in those schools which employ 
the combined method. 


Along the lines of methods of instruction, a trend toward 
the acoustic method has taken place in all eleven Catholic 
schools for the deaf. More and more emphasis is being 
placed on auricular training; the training of the residual 
hearing of the child so that the child may make the best 
use of what little hearing he or she may possess. Group 
and individual hearing aids are employed wherever they 
are deemed to be practical. 

In the methods used to teach language, five schools 
employ the Fitzgerald Key**, three use the Belgian Meth- 
od, and the other four employ either the natural or in- 
dividual method. The fact that the schools are resorting 
to specific methods in developing language is a trend away 
from the old system of teaching language as it is taught to 
the hearing child. Perhaps the adoption of the Belgian 
Method, devised in 1922, is indictitive of a trend toward the 
progressive method of instruction, and away from the 
teacher centered classroom. The practice of building lang- 
uage from the experiences of the child and providing the 
child with these experiences is a trend in itself and is in 
use in varying degrees in all schools. 


All but two of the Catholic schools for the deaf have 
established preschool departments. This trend toward pre- 
school work with children of three years of age to six years 
of age is in keeping with the general picture of the field. 
More and more emphasis is being placed on this type of 
training. Teachers recognize the value of providing the 
little deaf child with training of this sort at as early an 
age as possible. The more experience the child has at this 
age the greater are his or her chances in developing speech 


86 Bessie L. Pugh, Steps in Language Development for the Deaf 
Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key, Michigan School for the Deaf, 
1947. Pp, 1-71 
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and language and in adjusting to the routines of classroom 
life. 


The trend toward establishing high school departments 
in schools for the deaf is not as advanced as the trend to- 
word the preschool work. Three Catholic schools for the 
deaf offer academic instruction of the secondary level. 
Whether more schools will establish such departments or 
not is doubtful. Another trend competes with this one. 
That is the trend toward sending the deaf child to a pub- 
lie school for hearing children after the child has completed 
his eight years of study in a school for the deaf. Working 
on the premise that the child has developed sufficient ability 
in speech and speech reading to adjust to life in a normal 
situation, many schools do not have high school depart- 
ments for this reason. Instead, they insist that the child 
who is capable of further academic instruction receive that 
instruction in the public high schools. This trend follows the 
pattern taken by many schools for the deaf, both Catholic 
and public. 


A little more than half of the Catholie schools for the 
deaf have vocational departments of any great proportions. 
Most schools teach arts and crafts and related work; but 
courses in the development of specific skills and abilities in 
the vocational line are offered in only six of the Catholic 
schools. The establishment of vocational departments is a 
trend of a sort. It does not occupy the immediate interests 
of the school authorities as does the trend toward preschool 
work. This may be explained by the fact that the operation 
of vocational departments, with technical equipment, ma- 
chines and tools, would require the services of male, lay in- 
structors. The sisters are hardly qualified for this type of 
work. Further, the problem of finances (for the cost of 
such equipment and the buildings to house them) and of 
teachers (the availability of properly trained vocational 
instructors for the deaf) seriously handicaps the trend to- 
ward vocational work. An examination of Table III re- 
veals the number of Catholic schools for the deaf which of- 


fer specific courses of instruction in preschool, elementary, 
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intermediate, advanced, high school, and vocational de- 
partments. 


TABLE III 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
1947 - 1948 
Courses of Instruction 4 
2 
gy 83 8 
FOR THE DEAF 8 § 8 
2 
| 
St. Joseph Institute (Mo.) | x x x x 
| 
St. Mary’s School x x x x x x 
St. Joseph’s School (N.Y.) x x x x x x 
St. John’s School x x x = 
Ephpheta School x x x x 
St. Joseph Hall (La.) x x 
Boston School x x x 
St. Gabriel’s School x x x 4 
De Paul Institute x x x x x 
Archbishop Ryan Memorial 
Institute x x x x 
St. Rita School x x x x x x 


It is interesting to note that not one Catholie school for 
the deaf in the United States is located west of St. Louis. 
Further, with the exception of St. Joseph Hall in Louisi- 
ana and St. Gabriel’s in Puerto Rico, all of these schools 
are located north of St. Louis. With one school in Massa- 
chusetts, two in New York State and two in Pennsylvania, 
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and one in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Louisi- 
ana, it is more than an assumption to state that the trend 
of Catholic schools for the deaf, geographically, is toward 
establishment in the eastern part of the country and in the 
thickly populated areas. 

St. Joseph’s School in Oakland, California, up to the 
time of its closing in 1939, gave promise of a possible trend 
toward the establishment of other such schools in the more 
populous areas of the far west. However, the difficulties 
which forced the school to discontinue will probably dis- 
courage any further attempt in the near future. Thus, the 
trend toward the establishment of Catholic schools for the 
deaf in the northeastern section of the country appears to 
remain the strongest. In 1948, the Catholics of New Jersey 
are preparing to open another Catholic school for the deaf 
in that area. 


The establishment of St. Gabriel’s School for the Deat in 
Puerto Rico is not indictitive of any particular trend to- 
ward the establishment of such schools in the territorial 
possessions of the United States. The school came about 
when the sisters saw the need and has continued to flourish 
because it has been filling that need successfully. It is not 
likely that schools for the deaf will be established by Cath- 
olics in other possessions, such as Hawaii and Alaska. In 
Hawaii, the Insular Government maintains an excellent 
public school for the deaf and the Catholic pupils in that 
school receive their religious training from the Maryknoll 
Sisters in Honolulu. The number of deaf children in Alaska 
is so small that the establishment of a school for them in 
that area is not warranted. These children are sent to state 
schools in the United States, usually Oregon or Washing- 
ton. 


The trend toward accepting young deaf and hard of 
hearing women into religious orders is perhaps one of the 
most significant in the modern history of the Catholic deaf. 
This trend, still largely in the speculation stages, has had 
the endorsement of many of the Archbishops and Bishops 
in the United States.At the 1947 meeting of the Deaf Sec- 
tion of the National Catholic Educational Association in 
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Boston, a report of the proceedings relates how Archbishop 
John T. MeNicholas of Cincinnati and Archbishop Richard 
J. Cushing of Boston had concurred in their desire to see 
a larger number of such women accepted as postulants in 
the sisterhood. Archbishop Cushing then «pressed his sup- 
port of such an order in the Archdiocese of Boston*’. 

According to Sister Xaveria of the Archbishop Ryan 
Memorial Institute, a Sister Patricia, who graduated from 
the State School for the Deaf at Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, 
was received into the Community of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in 1880 and began her work as a teacher of the deaf 
in 1881°*. This appears to be the earliest record in the 
United States, thus far uncovered, of a deaf girl entering 
a convent. No doubt other isolated instances have occurred 
in earlier years but are not recorded. Stories of such cases, 
however, are difficult to locate because of the fact that most 
of the sisters hesitate to draw attention to their work, pre- 
ferring instead, to labor in silence and humility. 

Other isolated instances of deaf women being accepted 
into religious orders have received attention. In the account 
of the development of St. Rita School is related the in- 
stances of the order of deaf women, known as the Sisters of 
the Pious Union, who, in 1929, were accepted into the order 
of the Sisters of Charity. This was done at the suggestion of 
Archbishop MeNicholas. 

In Canada, there have been similar instances of young 
deaf Catholic girls being admitted into religious orders, 
the earliest on record taking place in 1860 when a young 
deaf woman was admitted into the order of the Sisters of 
Providence. In 1886, in Canada, a religious congregation 
of annual vows for deaf women was established under the 
patronage of Our Lady of Seven Dolors. This order has 
achieved an enviable record in its work with the deaf and 
many young deaf women from the United States have 
gone to Canada to enter the order. 


87 ‘*Report of Proceedings,’’ National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation Bulletin, 44:509, 1947 


38 Letter from Sister M. Xaveria, Archbishop Ryan Memorial In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, dated February 29, 1948, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Joseph P. Youngs, Jr. 
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The general picture of the number of deaf women who 
have been admitted to religious orders is not clear. In 
1947, the Apostolate for the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ing, of Brooklyn, New York, began a national survey in 
conjunction with the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, to determine the number of deaf, speechless, and 
hard of hearing persons now in religious life, and to ascer- 
tain what communities will accept them.*® 

A significant trend may have been started in 1943, when 
the Viatorian Fathers took over the direction of the Senior 
Boys’ Department at St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf in 
New York City. This marked the first time in which priests 
have taken up such work in a school for the deaf. A signi- 
ficant step forward in having priests running a school for 
the deaf, the entire field looks forward to greater expansion 
of such services for the young Catholic boys. These boys 
need the advice and counsel of such experienced men, par- 
ticularly in the adolescent stages when the sisters find such 
work extremely difficult. 

Except for those trends which are of a strictly Catholic 
and religious nature, the trends in Catholic schools for the 
deaf in the United States closely parallel those in the oth- 
er American schools for the deaf They are the result of an 
increase in the knowledge of the psychology of the deaf 
and of the development of a greater interest in the prob- 
lems and methods in the schools for the deaf. 


XVIII. Catsoric Action Pusiic RESIDENTIAL 
ScHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

Recognizing the difficulties which prevent the establish- 
ment of many more Catholic schools for the deaf in the 
United States, the Church has attempted to alleviate the 
situation by providing religious instruction and services 
for the Catholic deaf children in public residential schools. 
In almost every state school for the deaf, one finds priests 
and sisters doing great work with the Catholic deaf chil- 
dren, teaching them the catechism, preparing them for the 


39 From an article entitled, ‘‘Deaf Nun Accepted,’’ Ephpheta, 
47:9, September 1947 
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Holy Sacraments, and providing them with opportunities 
to take part in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Although the situation in 1948 shows room for consider- 
able expansion in this type of activity, the work being done 
at the present time appears fabulous in the light of the 
early histories of the public residential schools for the deaf. 
Until recent years, most of the public residential schools 
for the deaf were under the direction of Protestants, many 
of whom were members of the Protestant clergy. In some of 
these schools there was no semblance of religious tolerance. 
Pupils attended daily chapel exercises, learned Protestant 
prayers and hymns, and were trained in the Protestant 
philosophy, regardless of their own individual religious 
backgrounds. The Catholic deaf children in these schools 
were not only denied the opportunity to receive instruction 
in the principles of their Faith, but were compelled to at- 
tend the daily chapel services and the Sunday school pro- 
grams. In some schools they were made to take part in the 
Christian Endeavor activities. With few, if any, Catholic 
teachers on the faculty, the deaf Catholic children had no 
Catholic influence to help them in the development of their 
Faith. Hence, many of the children returned to Catholic 
homes unacquainted with the religion of their parents. 


Father Cavanaugh, of Hartford, describes vividly the 
situation of the Catholic deaf children in the early years 
of the American School for the Deaf of that city. He points 
out that when Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet returned to the 
United States with the former deaf pupil of Abbe Sicard, 
Laurent Clere, he promised the Abbe that he would in 
no way interfere with the religious beliefs of the young 
deaf man who was to assist him in America. But, apparent- 
ly Gallaudet forgot his promise, for the situation at his 
school at Hartford was hardly the ideal place for young 
Catholic deaf children. However, it must be remembered 
that Gallaudet remained at the American School only until 
1830. In describing conditions at that institution, Father 
Cavanaugh states: 


So insidious and powerful were the Protestant environments of this 
institution that Le Clere became its first apostate, and reared five 
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Protestant children, the eldest of whom became a Protestant mini- 
ster.40 


The debt which the education of the deaf in the United 
States owes to the Catholic schools for the deaf in France 
and to the Abbe de l’Epee and the Abbe Sicard, in parti- 
cular, was apparently soon forgotten. For, under the in- 
fluence of such men, the Catholic children soon forgot their 
Faith and that of their parents, and followed in the path 
of Laurent Clere. The situation did not improve for many 
years. Each attempt by the Bishop and clergy of the 
Church to be permitted to come to the school and to ar- 
range for the religious training of the Catholic deaf chil- 
dren was refused. In the words of Father Cavanaugh: 


It was explained that the school was under the direct control of a 
board of directors who opposed the admission of Catholic clergymen 
and required the presence of all children at regular chapel exercises. 
Of course if such an arrangement were disagreeable, the children 
might be sent elsewhere.41 


It was not until 1896, four decades later, that a Catholic 
Priest was permitted to enter the school and to minister 
to the deaf. On that occasion, a determined mother man- 
aged to have a priest administer the Last Rites to her deaf 
son who was dangerously ill with pneumonia. It seems that 
this event proved a milestone, for shortly afterwards, the 
Church was permitted to tend to the spiritual welfare of 
Her charges in the school. Since that time, the Catholic 
deaf children at the American School have been able to 
receive instruction, to attend Mass, and, in general, to pur- 
sue a Catholic way of life. In 1948, one finds the situation 
at that school one of ideal cooperation. All Catholic pupils 
are given every opportunity to take part in Church activi- 
ties and every effort is made to cooperate with the present 
Chaplain, the Rev. Joseph O’Connell. 

The dogmatic attitudes which persisted for so long at the 
Hartford school were not unique in the field. Similar in- 
stances in many of the early schools for the deaf could be 


40Rev, William F. Cavanaugh, ‘‘Work Among the Deaf in Old 
Hartford,’’ National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 
12:500-501, 1915 
41 Ibid., p. 502 
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cited. In a discussion of the work being done in New York 
State, H. G. Hilton points out instance after instance of 
refusal to cooperate with the parents of the Catholie chil- 
dren in these schools. In the Central New York School, Mr. 
Hilton tells how, in 1906, Catholic teachers were dismissed 
if they objected to the stand of the school authorities in 
denying Catholic children an opportunity to practice their 
Faith.** 

With only eleven schools for the deaf in 1948 in which 
Catholic deaf children can receive formal religious train- 
ing from sisters and priests, the only solution which can be 
made is to increase the efforts to impart religious instruc- 
tion at the public residential schools. It is gratifying that 
in the majority of instances where the school authorities 
have been approached, they have been most generous in 
their cooperation. Many public residential schools in the 
United States make a concerted effort to encourage the 
Catholic children to attend the religious services in their 
own Church. Priests are permitted to come to the school 
or to have the children come to them for lessons in catech- 
ism, Confession, and to take part in the Mass. 

The work of the sisters and priests in behalf of the Cath- 
olic deaf children in these public institutions has been com- 
mendable. In instances where Catholic deaf children are 
not receiving adequate instruction, the difficulty lies gen- 
erally with the Church. In many places, even in 1948, there 
are not enough people doing this type of work. In some 
cases one priest is entrusted with the task of caring for the 
needs of the deaf children and adults,in more than one 
state. Hence the visits are, of necessity, infrequent and ir- 
regular at the schools. 

Some excellent work is being done in such state institu- 
tions for the deaf as the New Jersey School, the California 
School, the Louisiana School, and many others. A brief re- 
sume of some of the programs being carried on in the pub- 
lie schools for the deaf is included in the following pas- 
sages. 


42 Horace G. Hilton, ‘‘Dangers for Catholic Deaf Children in 
State Schools for the Deaf,’’ National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin, 9:477-483, 1912 
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New Jersey: The cooperation which exists between Su- 
perintendent Charles M. Jochem and the Rev. Bernard De 
Coste at the New Jersey School for the Deaf deserves the 
highest praise. At this school, Mass is said every Sunday 
and Holy Day and Holy Communion is offered once a 
month. A state law requires that there should be a Sun- 
day School in the institution and the teachers are obliged 
to devote a certain number of Sundays to this work. With 
the help of a Sister of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, a graduated Sunday School of eleven classes is in 
operation. Catholic school teachers, assisted by Catholic 
high school girls, conduct the classes. The method of teach- 
ing is patterned after the work the sisters had done at the 
now closed, St. Francis School for the Deaf in Baltimore. 
Although the New Jersey School employs the oral method, 
the language of signs is permitted for religious instruction 
and sermons. 


The sisters and teachers seem to be achieving their goal 
in this work. They are laying a religious foundation for 
the young children upon which they can build from year 
to year. Thus, the children are able to receive an apprecia- 
tion of the facts and practices of the religion which is their 
heritage. In addition to this work, the sister visits the 
homes of the Catholic deaf children for the purpose of 
building up the Faith of the child and of acquainting the 
parents wtih the nature of the activities being done and to 
solicit from them their encouragement in seeing to it that 
the religious education of the child is stimulated at the 
home as well as at the school. 


California: In San Francisco, at one time, all efforts at 
religious training for deaf children were confined to St. 
Joseph’s School for the Deaf. After the school closed in 
1939, the attention was turned toward the state school, 
where Superintendent Elwood A. Stevenson has been most 
cooperative with Father William F. Reilly in his work. 


6 
In 1948, two Sisters of St. Joseph, formerly on the staff 
at St Joseph’s School, assisted by two trained high school 
girls and eve college girl, carry out a program for the Ca- 
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tholic deaf pupils at the California School for the Deaf at 
Berkeley. 

Every Sunday during the school year, a sermon is given 
in combination of the spoken word and the language of 
signs. The children are brought to the Church from the 
school in two chartered buses paid for by the Bus Fund 
supported by the members of the Church since 1930. 

Catechism classes for the children are conducted after 
school hours by Father Reilly and the sisters. The sisters 
also do similar work at the two day chools for the deaf in 
the greater San Francisco area. 


Louisiana: The establishment of the Catholic Institute 
in Chinchuba in 1890 had a great deal of influence on the 
education of the Catholic deaf children in the state school. 
Up to that time, little or nothing had been done for them; 
but after the Chinchuba school was started Catholic in- 
struction was introduced at the state school. The program 
in force, in 1948, under the supervision of Father David 
Walsh and Father Heidell again shows the spirit of har- 
mony which ean prevail in such situations. 

The children at the Louisiana School for the Deaf re- 
ceive instruction twice a week. The instruction is carried 
on in the language of signs since it would be necessary to 
wait too many years for the children to be able to receive 
religious training from speech and speech reading. 

Complete freedom of action is afforded the sisters and 
priests in the school and the results of their painstak- 
ing labors is attested to by the strong Catholic Faith of the 
deaf children of the State. 

The work which is being done so admirably in these 
three state schools for the deaf and the cooperation which 
the Catholic teachers receive in their efforts to reach the 
children is typical of the great change which has taken 
place since the turn of the century. 

The most pressing problem which the Church faces in 
1948, in Her efforts to bring the training and Holy Sacra- 
ments to the Catholic deaf children in public residential 
schools is that of trained workers. The sisters and priests 
who enter into this type of work must become well ac- 
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quainted with the methods of instruction which are used 
in the schools in which they plan to work. Schools for the 
deaf differ widely in methods, policy, and personnel. What’ 
is true in one school may not always be true of another. 
What may be done in the way of religious training at one 
school may not be the case of another. 

Those who are doing this type of missionary work in pub- 
lic schools for the deaf are frequently faced with a dilem: 
ma. The problem is to determine whether or not the reli- 
gious instruction may be given in the language of signs. 
Since most schools insist on the oral method of instruction, 
the priest who learns the language of signs in the belief 
that he is qualifying himself for work with the deaf chil- 
dren, is confronted with the problem of incurring the dis- 
pleasure and censure of the school authorities. The trend 
is to reconcile both methods, using the oral method as much 
as possible and resorting to the language of signs only in 
cases of sermons, services, and the need to be clearly under- 
stood. 


XIX. Nationa, CatTHouic EpucaTIONAL ASSOCIATION : 
SECTION FOR THE DEAF 

Formed in St. Louis in 1904, the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association grew out of the Association of Cath- 
olie Colleges which was organized in 1899. Its purpose is 
to bring together the views of the leading Catholic educa- 
tors of the United States; to provide an opportunity for 
the exchange of views and the discussion of problems; and 
to stimulate support of Catholic educational activity. The 
Association holds an Annual Meeting at which time many 
of these objectives are met. A central office is located at 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., and 
serves as a center for the transaction of the business of the 
Association. The office of the Seeretary-General is located 
at the Central Office. 

The Catholic educators of the deaf were invited to be- 
come affiliated with the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation and to take part in the Annual Meeting, when, in 
1907, the Right Reverend D. J. O’Connell, then President 
General of the Association suggested to the Reverend F. 
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A. Moeller, 8. J. that he arrange for a conference of priests 
and sisters engaged in educational and missionary work 
for the Catholic deaf, to be held simultaneously with that 
of the Association. 

The first meeting of the educators and missionary work- 
ers of the Catholic deaf was held in 1907 in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, at the same time as the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. At this time it was resolved that the organiza- 
tion shall be known as the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference 
and that it be a permanent one, holding meetings simul- 
taneously with the Association. . 

The object of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference as 
stated by Father Moeller at the Tenth Annual Meeting of 
the Conference is as follows: 


To second the zealous endeavors of Bishops and priests throughout 
the country in providing for the education and salvation of the num- 
erous Catholic deaf in the United States. It is not within the pro- 
vince of the Conference to legislate, but it is the duty of the members, 
as experienced in the silent world, to bring to the attention of those 
who can be of service in ameliorating the sad condition of the over- 
looked Catholic deaf, the absolute need of schools and missionary cen- 
ters for the Catholic deaf, to protect them against the numerous wol- 
ves in sheep’s clothing that have wrought havoc among the silent 
flock of Christ; to call attention to the startling fact, that out of 
about 20,000 and more Catholic deaf in the United States, only 
about 3,000 are under Catholic influence, while the rest are exposed 
to dangers threatening faith and morals, in so-called non-sectarian 
schools and non-Catholic centers for the deaf.4 


Annual meetings have been held whenever it has been 
practicable and the group has continually worked toward 
the aims and objectives set at the earlier meetings. After 
the 1932 Meeting, no further conferences were held until 
1940, when the group met under the name of the Catholic 
Deaf Education Section of the Association. This has been 
its official designation ever since. 

Reports of the proceedings of the Annual meetings are 
combined and contained in the August number of The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Bulletin, a quarterly publica- 
tion published in February, May, August and November. 


43 Rev. F. A. Moeller, ‘‘The Tenth:Annual Meeting of the Cath- 
olic Deaf-Mute Conference,’’ National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion Bulletin, 13:409, 1916 
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The magazine, Ephpheta, published in Brooklyn, is its of- 
ficial organ. 

The work being done by the group has resulted in many 
advances in the cause of the education of the Catholic 
deaf child. It functions, not as a school for the instruction 
of the Chaplains and teachers of the deaf, but principally 
to call the attention of the different educators of Catholic 
hearing children to the neglected condition of the deaf and, 
secondly for the mutual encouragement in the work of the 
deaf and to devise ways and means of improving their con- 
dition.** 

Some of the achievements of the Section have been the 
establishment of courses of instruction in the language of 
signs and finger spelling in Seminaries, improved curricula 
in Catholic schools for the deaf, increased opportunities 
for Catholic instruction for the Catholic pupils in state 
schools for the deaf, greater cooperation from the Bishops 
in designating workers in their dioceses to serve with the 
deaf, and the diffusion of knowledge gained from the ex- 
perience of the different teachers and priests. These achieve- 
ments are not direct, but have resulted from the exchange 
of ideas and the awakening in the field of Catholic educa- 
tion, in general, of the problems in the case of the Cath- 
olie deaf children. 


In 1948, at The Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D.C., there is established an Institute for the Pre- 
paration of Teachers for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing; 
the first ever to be held in any Catholic university in the 
United States. The course of studies has been certified by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. Agitation for such a course of studies began with 
the Conference and its resultant establishment of this In- 
stitute is a noteworthy achievement. 

The Deaf Section, of the National Catholic Educational 
Association held its 1948 Annual Meeting in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, instead of in California along with the other depart- 
ments of the Association. This decision to meet in another 


44 Rev. F. A, Moeller, ‘‘Why Do We Meet?’’ The National Cath- 
olic Educational Association Bulletin, 26:581-589, 1929 
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locality was because of the fact that not one of the Cath- 
olic Schools for the deaf is located west of St. Louis and it 
was felt that a greater attendance could be had if the meet- 
ing were held in an area more easily accessible to the rep- 
resentatives from the Catholic schools for the deaf in the 
United States. This proved to be a wise decision for repre- 
sentatives from seven of the schools attended, as did the 
Sisters of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart from 
Baltimore, and priests from many localities in the country. 
The members of the Catholic Deaf Education Section, 
of the National Catholic Educational Association have as 
their motto, ‘‘Every Catholic deaf child in a Catholic 
school. A Catholic school for the deaf in every state.’’ 


XX. CaTHOLic ACTION FOR THE ADULT CATHOLIC DEAF 

Catholic action for the adult deaf is a very important 
phase of the Moderator of the Deaf in a Diocese. The 
problems of bringing religious instruction to the deaf after 
they have left school, of providing them with an opportun- 
ity to go to Confession and to receive the Holy Sacrament, 
and in general, of keeping them from straying from the 
fold of the Church, rest in most cases on the shoulders of 
one over-worked Priest of the Diocese. That there is con- 
siderable work being done for these people is a tribute to 
the energies and perseverence of the priests and sisters 
and to the deaf themselves for the willingness, even eager- 
ness, to travel great distances to attend meetings and to 
receive religious instruction. 

Catholic action for the adult deaf, in this chapter, might 
properly be called Catholic education for the adult deaf. 
For that is actually the total sum of the activities which 
the Church endeavors to provide for these people. However, 
the main problem is not in giving religious instruction to 
the adult deaf, but providing them with the influences 
with which they need to keep them alive in their duty to 
spiritual affairs. Various methods have been devised to 
achieve this goal. Pamphlets and magazines about religious 
life are published for the deaf. Missions and closed retreats 
are conducted for them especially. Hearing aids are install- 
ed in Church confessionals for the benefit of those who have 
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some useable hearing. Clubs, guilds and various other 
organizations are established for social, as well as religious 
purposes. Parish priests are informed of the needs of the 
deaf persons who are members of their parishes. Confession 
forms are printed and distributed so that deaf persons 
may write out their confessions if they find it necessary. 
Services in the language of signs are held regularly. 

Although the Church looks upon the deaf as a regular 
part of the community and affords them the same privi- 
leges as the other parishoners, the Church also recognizes 
the fact that the deaf need a place where they can come in 
contact with other Catholic deaf people, where they may 
obtain aid when needed, and where they may find an inter- 
preter to help them in eases of difficulty, Many dioceses 
throughout the United States provide for the welfare of 
the deaf and arrange to have at least one Priest serve as a 
Moderator for the Deaf. The nature of the activities of 
some of these diocesan programs are discussed in the fol- 
lowing passages to point out what is being done and what 
can be done for the Catholic deaf in a community. 

New Jersey: In the Trenton Diocese, The Rev. Bernard 
De Coste serves as Moderator and is assisted by Sister M. 
Paula of the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart. A dis- 
tinetive feature of their work is the home visit program, 
in which the homes of all of the Catholic deaf in the diocese 
are visited and contacts established so that both Father 
De Coste and Sister Paula are able to maintain, at all 
times, a close acquaintanceship with the deaf and thus, 
to keep them active in their Faith. 

‘Such activities as weekly religious services, with the 
Mass and sermons; the publication of The Catholic Auditor, 
a paper for the Catholic deaf of the diocese; the institution 
of courses in the language of signs in the local seminaries; 
and the conduction of Sunday School and weekly classes at 
the State School for the Deaf in West Trenton, are all 
part of the organized program. 

Since the institution of the courses in the language of 
signs at the seminary, it has been possible to open two more 
centers for the deaf in the diocese, one at New Brunswick, 
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and one at Belmar. Services are held at these centers on 
successive Sundays and the deaf of these parishes are able 
to have their Confessions made in the language of signs. 

Much of the work which has been done in the Diocese of 
Trenton has been made possible through the active coopera- 
tion of the Mount Carmel Guild, a charitable organization 
of the Diocese which has maintained a department for the 
welfare of the deaf. 

Work of a similar nature is being carried on in the Pat- 
erson Diocese under the charge of the Rev. Andrew Mol- 
nar and the Rev. Joseph Gallo. A distinctive feature of 
their activities has been the establishment of a club for 
the Catholic deaf of the Diocese. Ever since the founding 
of the Catholic Silent Club, in 1941, the Catholics of that 
area have been working toward one goal, that of establish- 
ing a Catholic school for the deaf in their Diocese*®. In 
complete accord in the recognition of the need for such a 
school in the State, the members have held dances, con- 
ducted raffles, and have publicized their activities through- 
out the State. No definite date has been set for the establish- 
ment of the school because the members of the club realize 
that the process of raising adequate funds is a long one 
and may take many years. 

Louisiana: In New Orleans the Catholic deaf have been 
under the care of a moderator since 1905. The Redemp- 
torist Fathers have been working with the deaf since 1908, 
at which time the St. Ignatius Cirele of St. Margaret’s 
Daughters began to take up the work. A St. Ignatius Deaf 
Society was organized as a benevolent order to which not 
only the Catholic deaf belong, but also the deaf of other 
religious denominations could belong. 


Regular services for the deaf are conducted in New Or- 
leans and in Baton Rouge. Besides conducting the services, 
the Rev. David Walsh also conducts classes in religion, 
arranges for Confessions in the language of signs, and, in 
general takes care of the spiritual needs of the Catholic 
deaf of that area. 

Minnesota: At Minneapolis, the Rev. George Garrelts 


45 Rev. Andrew J. Molnar, ‘‘Deaf Education in the Paterson 
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offers Mass exclusively for the deaf, surpervises the ae- 
tivities of the De l’Epee Society for the Catholic Deaf, 
arranges for Confession, and disseminates literature of a 
Catholic nature to the Catholic deaf of the area. Social pro- 
grams are arranged so that the Catholic deaf may enjoy 
such activities in a Catholic environment. 


The center of activity is the Society and all social and 
religious plans stem from the deaf themselves. Father 
Garrelts merely supervises. Most of the activity of the 
group takes place in the St. Olaf Parish where the deaf 
meet in the Church hall and where the Mass is offered for 
them and confessions are heard. 


A distinctive feature of Father Garrelt’s program is 
his monthly letter. Each month he sends letters to all 
of the deaf parishoners in which he outlines the obligations 
of the Catholic deaf, points out the special Holy Days of 
the month, and discusses catechetical lessons. Father 
Garrelts encourages the deaf to employ speech reading 
as a medium of communication wherever possible and, 
along the same lines, offers advice regarding the use of 
hearing aids. 

California: The Catholic activities for the deaf in the 
Archdiocese of San Francisco began in 1933 as a result of 
the efforts of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondolet and 
several priests who had been working for many years with 
the deaf. The workers, in planning their activities, do not 
intend to replace those of any group or individual now 
working for the welfare of the Catholic deaf, but instead 
they aim toward supplementing and cooperating with them 
in all programs. 

To attain these ends through their activities, the organi- 
zation works as nearly as possible along parish lines. As 
the members of the group of Catholic deaf still have par- 
ishes of their own which they should support, they are 
not imposed upon to contribute toward the support of the 
group of deaf Catholics. The finances come from donations, 
from organizations and individuals, and largely from the 
St. Joseph’s Auxiliary. 

Monthly devotional and instructional meetings, biennial 
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missions, and various social events are offered. Through 
‘such activities it is hoped that the deaf may be able to 
obtain a better knowledge of the Church and their place 
in it. The activities of this group are kept distinct from 
those which are conducted for the hard of hearing, for 
whom a special program is also in operation. In the work 
with the deaf, the language of signs is used and, when con- 
ditions demand, a combination of speech and the language 
of signs is employed. 

The ‘activities in San Francisco are under the direction 
of the Rev. William F. Riley and the Rev. Michael D. 
O’Brien, both of whom divide their activities between the 
deaf and hard of hearing. 

New York State: In Rochester**, the Rev. William A. 

Doherty conducts an ideal program for the deaf of the 
community. All activities are centered in St. Joseph’s 
Church where the deaf have their own Mass in their own 
Chapel every Sunday and on Holy Days. Confessions are 
offered every Saturday afternoon and evening. A Forty 
Hours service, Lenten courses, Holy Week Triduum, and 
a Triduum in honor of the Blessed Virgin constitute the 
important. services made available to the deaf and all are 
conducted in the language of signs. 
; Under the direction of the Rev. C. J. Haye, the deaf 
Catholics of the Brooklyn Diocese enjoy one of the most 
comprehensive programs organized in their behalf. There 
are four centers for the deaf in Brooklyn, with one priest 
working full time and three others taking part in the 
activities on a part time basis. Every available means is 
used to reach the deaf, speech reading, the language of 
signs, visual aids, and hearing devices. Besides monthly 
meetings, social and athletic programs are organized to 
keep the Catholic deaf in a Catholic environment. The 
monthly meetings usually consist of a sermon, Benedic- 
tion, and a social program. 

A free employment agency is maintained to secure 
jobs for the deaf and to investigate problems which they 


46 Rev. William A. Doherty, *“Catholic Deaf Education’’, 
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may have while on the job. In cases where an employer is 
compelled to discharge his deaf. employees or indicates his 
reluctance to accept any in his plant, the agency investi- 
gates the situation and endeavors to advise the deaf em- 
ployees and the employers as to the solution which it thinks 
is best. 


Hearing aids have been installed in the confessionals 
of twenty-two of the Catholic Churches in the diocese and 
printed confessional forms are distributed to all of the 
deaf Catholics who need them. A mission is held for the 
deaf every two years and is widely attended. Present plans 
cover summer classes to encourage and continue the speech 
work of the deaf even after they have left school. An audio- 
meter, which was purchased for use in the diocese, is used 
to make tests of the adults and children who desire assis- 
tance. Regular surveys in the parochial schools of the dio- 
cese with adequate follow-up are also planned. 


The Brooklyn Apostulate offers classes in speech read- 
ing and hearing aid demonstrations and advice. No charge 
is made for these services. 


An unusual and useful feature of their activities is the 
taking and keeping up of a perpetual census of the Catho- 
lic deaf in the diocese. This has been an important in- 
strument in bringing back many deaf people into the 
Church. 


During the 1948 season steps were taken to open a 
home for the aged and infirm deaf of the diocese. Also 
plans were launched to raise funds for the erection of a 
new center for the DeSales Youth Club where the young 
deaf and hard of hearing boys and girls fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age may find recreational, social and job 
assistance. The center is nondenominational and in 1948 
had 110 members, boys and girls of every faith who are 
either deaf, speechless or hard of hearing. 


In addition to the work being done in the Brooklyn 
Diocese, there is considerable activity for the benefit of 
the Catholic deaf in other sections of greater Manhattan. 
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Monthly services are held at Holy Cross Church in Man- 
hattan, St. Margaret Mary’s Church on Staten Island, and 
at the Immaculate Church in the Bronx. 

Washington, D. C.: In the nation’s capital the acti- 
vities carried on for the deaf are under the direction of 
the Rev. John L. Bailey who conducts services and holds 
meetings and instruction classes at St. Anthony’s Church. 
In addition to this work, Father Bailey is also Chaplain 
for the Newman Club at Gallaudet College. 

Organized in the early spring of 1948, the Newman 
Club is a chapter of the National Organizations of New- 
man Clubs, chapters of which are found in almost every 
college and university in the United States. The initial 
objective of the chapter at Gallaudet College is the estab- 
lishment of a library of Catholic literature for the school. 

The Catholic students at Gallaudet College receive con- 
siderable help from the seminarians at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Sulpician Theological College. These 
seminarians arrange for the Sunday Mass for the college 
deaf students at the Holy Name Church at which time 
they give sermons in the language of signs. A student 
from the college instructs the seminarians in the language 
of signs at the Sulpician House. 

The brief outlines of the activities in the various com- 
munities show what has been done and what is being done 
for the Catholic adult deaf in the United States. What 
is true of the areas mentioned, is true of most of the 
dioceses in the country, to a greater or lesser extent. In 
Boston, Massachussetts,*” the activities center around the 
Perpetual Help Deaf-Mute Centre. In Providence, Rhode 
Island,** it is the St. Francis DeSales Guild to assist the 
deaf around which the program of the diocese is built. 
These are only but samples of the scope of the work being 
done. It is continually being expanded and revised when- 
ever the need arises and the facilities become available. 


4TRev. Mark A. De Coste, ‘*‘The Deaf-Mute In Boston’’, National 
Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 38:511-515, 1941 
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XXI. PuBLICATIONS FOR THE CATHOLIC DEAF 

One of the more important functions on the sphere 
of Catholic action for the deaf is the dissemination of 
Catholic information : such as news items, religious articles, 
stories, editorials, and announcements. This is done 
through publications for the Catholic deaf, all but one of 
which are purely local in nature. 

As far as could be determined, in 1948, there were eleven 
different publications in print for the benefit of the Cath- 
olic deaf. Of these publications, six were school papers, and 
the remaining five were magazines or pages designed for 
the Catholic adult deaf. 

Four school publications are monthlies: The Oaks, pub- 
lished at St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf, New York City; 
the De Paul News Sheet, published at De Paul Institute 
for the Deaf in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Our Young 
People, published at St. John’s School for the Deaf, St. 
Francis, Wisconsin. The Le Couteulx Leader is published 
bi-weekly at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, New 
York. At St. Rita School for the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
The Silent Advocate is put out by the students and faculty 
three times a year and The Ritonian is published monthly. 

The general function of the school papers is to print 
school news items, articles written by the pupils, and to 
serve as a method of distributing information of general 
interest to the Catholic deaf pupils. These papers frequent- 
ly serve as literary publications, publishing the literary 
achievements of the pupils in the schools. Frequently, spir- 
itual discussions are carried on in the papers as a method 
of bringing the meaning of the Catholic Faith closer to the 
deaf child. 

All but one of the publications for Catholic adult deaf 
are monthly publications. Two of them are published at 
De Paul Institute; the De Paul Alumni News, the name of 
which is self explanatory, and the Catholic Deaf Bulletin, 
designed as a vehicle for the deaf of Pittsburgh. The for- 
mer is a quarterly and the latter a monthly publication. 

Two other publications serve the purpose of carrying 
announcements and news of interest to the Catholic deaf 
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of a specific community; The Catholic Auditor, published 
for the Catholic deaf of the Trenton, New Jersey diocese, 
and The Spokesman, which is the publication for the 
Catholic organizations of the deaf in Philadelphia. 

The only national Catholic publication for the deaf in 
the United States is Ephpheta. Replacing an earlier 
paper, The Catholic Deaf Mute, it is published monthly 
under the patronage of St. Francis de Sales. Ephpheta 
is the official organ of the Deaf Section of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. Its main offices are 
located at 191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, New York. The 
staff of editors and writers is headed by the Rev. George 
J. Haye. 

The editors of Ephpheta strive to make it a modern, at- 
tractive, and interesting magazine that will appeal to all 
Catholic deaf persons. In explaining why Ephpheta has 
made special efforts to look handsome, Leon Paul, Manag- 
ing Editor, states: 


Being a magazine for the deaf and hard of hearing, we realize 
that most of our readers are missing so many things that can be 
enjoyed by people who can hear. The deaf cannot hear the beauti- 
ful strains of liturgical chant; even the most ordinary sounds are 
lost to them—so we try to compensate for this loss by making their 
own magazine a topnotch attraction, which they can drink in with 
their eyes. And we think we have succeeded in doing just that.49 


Besides containing many articles of general interest to 
the Catholic deaf, editorials in which pertinent problems 
of the day are discussed, and special feature articles, Eph- 
pheta contains many of the features of a modern magazine. 
Among some of them are: a woman’s page, a youth page, 
sports columns, poetry, essays, short-stories, and many 
pictures and photographs. The use of color for many of 
the issues helps to relieve the monotony of black and white. 

A non-profit venture, this modern Catholic magazine for 
the deaf has a wide circulation among the deaf of the 
United States. 


XXII Trenps In Action For THe 
The scope of the activities of the Church in behalf of 


49 Leon Paul, ‘‘Journalism and the Deaf’’, National Catholic 
Educational Association Bulletin. 44:572, 1947 
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the Catholic deaf has been in a process of continuous 
development during the one hundred and eleven years 
which have passed since the first Catholic school for the 
deaf in the United States was founded in St. Louis in 18387. 
Many problems have been overcome and many problems 
remain to be solved. Nevertheless, definite trends in 
Catholic action for the deaf can be detected in the preced- 
ing chapters of this section. 


Greater emphasis is placed on the parish approach in 
providing facilities for the deaf. Many parish priests have 
come to recognize the fact that the deaf members of their 
parish require some special attention. Hence, the intro- 
duction of courses in the language of signs in many of the 
seminaries is an attempt to prepare the priests for possi- 
ble encounter with deaf people when they go into parish 
work. A deaf person has a much better feeling toward a 
priest who can converse in the language of signs. The fact 
that a priest always needs an interpreter is discouraging 
to many deaf people who feel that they are being excluded 
from the benefits of the Church. 

Recognizing the fact that this feeling of being exclud- 
ed from the benefits of the Church is an important factor 
in keeping many Catholic deaf away from the Church, the 
diocesan moderators or chaplains have been most resource- 
ful in their methods of appealing to the needs and desires 
of the Catholic deaf. Such programs as special retreats 
and missions, special Masses with sermons given in the 
language of signs, printed confessional forms, and the free 
use of the language of signs at Confession are all trends 
toward making the deaf Catholics feel more and more an 
important part of the parish. 


Along the lines of the programs mentioned above, is the 
trend toward a wider use of hearing aid devices in the 
Church activities. Many of the larger cities have churches 
in which hearing aids are installed in the confessionals. 
A device was perfected for use in confessionals by the 
Rev. Opdenaker of Trenton, New Jersey, and is now in the 
process of large scale manufacture. It is true that these 
hearing aids are of no use to the totally deaf; but many 
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hard of hearing persons find them most helpful. Hearing 
aids eliminate the need of the printed confessional blanks 
or the need to give the confession in the language of signs. 
Many deaf persons are thus insured the privacy which 
belongs to Confession. 


Another trend in Catholic action for the deaf is the 
trend toward organizations of hearing people working for 
the Catholic deaf of a particular community. Such organ- 
izations as the St. Frances de Sales Guild in Providence, 
the St. Ignatius Deaf Society in New Orleans, the Mount 
Carmel Guild in Trenton, St. Joseph’s Auxiliary in San 
Francisco and the Perpetual Help Deaf Mute Centre 
in Boston have done considerable work toward bringing 
aid to the Catholic deaf of their respective communities. 

The interest being shown by educational circles, such as 
the National Catholic Educational Association, is a trend 
which promises to lead to greater developments in the acti- 
vities for the Catholic deaf In this organization there has 
developed a greater interest in the type of work which 
should be done to broaden the activities of the adult deaf. 
Programs at the annual meetings allot more and more 
time for the discussion of this type of activities. 


Catholic action for the deaf begins with the early years 
of the deaf child, either in the parochial school or in a 
public school for the deaf. Perhaps the trend of the great- 
est significance is the trend toward an extremely more 
liberal attitude on the part of public school administrators 
and the religious work which is done in their schools. The 
number of activities which the Church is permitted to 
earry on for the pupils in public schools for the deaf have 
increased in rapid strides since the turn of the century. 
The trend in this type of work is toward bringing the 
pupils to some center away from the school proper for 
their religious instruction. This serves a two-fold pur- 
pose : first, it permits the Church to carry on with its work 
without bringing up the ery of Church and State and the 
teaching of religion in public schools, and second, the 
pupils are able to receive their instructions in a Catholic 
environment and are taught, at an early age, the need to 
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travel to Church in the execution of their religious obliga- 
tions. 

The extension of the services for the adult Catholic deaf 
is a recent trend. Besides the vital religious services, 
many centers for the Catholic deaf have broadened the 
scope of their work to include such activities as the opera- 
tion of employment agencies, recreation centers, classes 
in speech reading, social work, and social programs. The 
program in effect at the center for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing in Brooklyn is one of the most extensive in the 
United States and it is expected that centers in other com- 
munities will follow the trend and incorporate many of 
the features of the Brooklyn center. 

The establishment, in 1948, of the Institute for the Pre- 
paration of Teachers for the Deaf and the Hard of Hear- 
ign at the Catholic University of America is one of the 
most significant of the recent developments in the work 
and its success will be determined largely by the effect it 
will have on establishment of similar programs in other 
Catholic universities and colleges in the United States. 

Trends in Catholic action for the deaf indicate the in- 
creased importance the Church has come to place on the 
role of the deaf. Each new development serves to strength- 
en the feeling of belonging on the part of the deaf Catho- 
lies as well as making them more active in the execution 
of their responsibilities. 


XXIII Awnatysis Or CatHouic Action For THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED StaTEs IN 1948 

Catholic Schools for the Deaf: Although there are fewer 
Catholic Schools for the deaf in the United States in 1948 
than there were thirty years earlier, the situation in 1948 
does not present as dismal a picture as the statistics might 
indicate. The drop in enrollment for this thirty year per- 
iod is seventy. However, the enrollment for the school year 
of 1947-1948 shows an increase of thirty-four over the 
previous year, indicating that despite the fewer number of 
Catholic Schools, the number of Catholic pupils who are 
receiving their education in these schools has not changed 
materially and is, in fact, beginning to increase. 
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The condition of the Catholic schools for the deaf in 
the United States while more secure, financially, than in 
many of the previous years because of increased public 
interest, is still serious. Greater emphasis is being devoted 
to the professional training of the teachers, to the methods 
of instruction being used in the schools and to the expan- 
sion of the departments in the schools. There are more 
religious orders active in the work with the deaf than in 
any of the previous years. Further, priests are beginning 
to do some teaching in the schools. In the religious orders 
we find instances of deaf women being admitted. In some 
instances, the vocational activities in the schools are being 
expanded. 

In 1948, there were 1,338 pupils enrolled in eleven 
schools for the deaf in the United States and Puerto Rico. 
For these pupils, the schools had two hundred and forty- 
three teachers, or 5-5 pupils per teacher. Of these teachers, 
one hundred and eighty belong to seven different religious 
orders and ten of whom are priests. 


The eleven Catholic schools for the deaf are located in 
eight states and in Puerto Rico All of these schools are east 
of St. Louis and only one is located in the south. The school 
in Puerto Rico is the only Catholic school for the deaf in 
a territorial possession of the United States. 

The oral and acoustic methods of instruction are used 
in eight of these schools. The other three employ the com- 
bined and the acoustic methods. The Fitzgerald Key is the 
most widely used system of language development, five of 
the schools employing this method. Three schools use the 
Belgian Method in the beginning and elementary classes. 
The other schools employ the natural or their own method 
in teaching language. 

All but two of the Catholic schools for the deaf have pre- 
school departments. Three schools have secondary school 
departments and all three of these are accredited by the 
department of education in the states where they are lo- 
cated. Organized vocational courses are offered in six of 
the Catholic schools for the deaf. 

The most serious problems which the Catholic schools 
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for the deaf face are the problem of finances and the 
problem of securing trained teachers. Both of these prob- 
lems are being met to the best of the abilities of the school 
officials and in 1948 none of the schools appeared to have 
been in a more serious condition than the other schools for 
the deaf. 

Three Catholic schools for the deaf receive financial 
assistance from the states in which they are located and 
come under the control of the department of education of 
the state. In Puerto Rico, the school for the deaf receive 
partial assistance from the insular government and the 
balance comes from contributions. All of the other Catholic 
schools for the deaf depend upon Church donations, con- 
tributions, tuition and charitable agencies for their reve- 
nue. 

Of the sixty-four teachers in training in 1948, only six 
represent Catholic schools for the deaf. Further, of the 
twenty-two instructors taking training during the same 
period, four come from Catholic schools. These data in- 
dicate that in regard to teacher training the Catholic 
schools are far behind in the proportion of teachers being 
prepared to enter the field. However, it should be re- 
membered, also, that some Catholic schools who do in- 
Service training, often do not report such work. 


In 1948, the situation of the Catholic schools for the 
deaf indicates that these schools are keeping abreast of the 
other, public and private, schools for the deaf and that the 
problems in all groups are similar in nature. 


In summarizing the most pressing need in Catholic 
schools for the deaf, that of securing trained teachers so 
that the number of schools may be increased and the sizes 
of the present schools may be expanded, the Rev. Bernard 
De Coste has the following to say: 


Catholic young men and women should be encouraged to take up 
deaf teaching as a life work. They should be acquainted with the 
needs of the deaf. They should be brought to realize that the work 
is not so utterly impossible as the general public believes it to be. 
In doing this we would be providing an opportunity for many a 
good Catholic to do something really worthwhile for his Faith. It 
would be real Catholic Action. It would result in bringing a know- 
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ledge of God to some of his creatures who might otherwise never 
have received that knowledge.50 


Catholic Action for the Deaf :The situation in 1948 in 
regard to Catholic action for the deaf in the United Staes 
is marked by greater activity than in any previous period. 
More work is being done for the deaf children in public 
schools for the deaf, for the adult deaf, in the field of 
journalism for the deaf, and in the preparation of priests 
for the work with the deaf. 


The program of activities for the Catholic children in 
public schools for the deaf include special Masses, religious 
instruction periods, and the preparation of these children 
for the Holy Sacraments. More and more public schools 
for the deaf are extending their facilities to the priests 
and sisters who do missionary work with the deaf children. 
There is less evidence of prejudice and reluctance to co- 
operate in the public schools than in early years. Catholic 
children are not only permitted, but in many schools, en- 
couraged, to attend Mass on Sundays and Holy Days and 
to attend classes in religious instruction which are offered, 
either in the school, or at some nearby Church. 

Through the combined efforts of the members of the 
Deaf Section of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, there has developed, in 1948, a greater interest in 
the learning of the language of signs on the part of semin- 
arians and priests. Many seminarians have included 
courses in the language of signs in the curricula in pre- 
paration for the eventuality that some of the seminarians 
may come into contact with the deaf when they go into 
parish work. The publicity attendant on the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association has resulted in greater interest in 
the welfare of the deaf on the part of Bishops, who, in 
turn, are providing more priests and facilities for Catholic 
action for the deaf. Another development which can be 
traced partially to the activities of the Deaf Section of 
the National Catholic Educational Association is the es- 
tablishment of the Institute for Teachers of the Deaf at 


50 Rev. Bernard De Coste, ‘‘Catholic Teachers of the Deaf’’, 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 38:518, 1941 
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Catholic University, the first ever to be held in a Catholic 
University in the United States. 

Catholic action for the adult deaf in the United States 
in 1948 has achieved greater proportions than at any time 
in the history of this work. In communities all over the 
nation, dioceses are providing the Catholic deaf with the 
influences needed to keep them active in their duty to God 
and the Church. Most communities have, at least, monthly 
devotional and instructional meetings. In many other 
communities, the activities center around Catholic societies 
or clubs for the deaf. Publications are issued for their in- 
formation. Missions and closed retreats are being offered 
more often than before. The use of the printed confession 
forms and the installation of hearing aids in the confess- 
ionals are doing much to induce the Catholic deaf to re- 
ceive the Holy Sacraments more often 

Aside from the religious facilities which are offered, the 
field of Catholic action for the deaf is gradually being 
expanded to include the establishment of employment 
offices, social and recreational centers, classes in speech 
reading and speech, and interpreter services when needed. 

There are five publications for the Catholic deaf in the 
United States. In addition, six publications, originating at 
Catholic schools for the deaf, serve to provide the Catholic 
deaf people with literature of a Catholic nature. One pub- 
lication, Ephpheta, is national in nature, and has all of 
the features of a modern magazine. 


The most important problems which face those who are 
doing work in the field of Catholic action for the deaf in 
1948 are the same as those which have been challenging 
these workers for many decades. Funds are needed, now, 
more than ever, to finance the many facilities which are in 
operation and to finance the expansion of these facilities. 
There is a desperate need for more trained teachers of the 
deaf if more Catholic schools for the deaf are to be opened. 
Further, more trained priests are needed to expand the 
work with the adult deaf in the various dioceses and 
parishes. 

Around these two pressing problems of finances and 
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qualified, trained personnel, rest the other problems of 
this work. The establishment of schools for the deaf in 
regions other than in the east depends on these issues. The 
expansion of the field of journalism for the Catholic deaf 
also depends on the problems of funds and personnel. Also, 
the facilities for the adult deaf, such as meeting centers, 
retreats, missions and religious services require the ser- 
vices of more trained priests than are now working in the 
field. 


Greater interest is needed in the extension of the work 
in the field of testing for hearing loss. Through such work, 
some deaf and hard-of-hearing child can be discovered 
who should be receiving training in a school for the deaf. 


A census of the number of deaf Catholics in each parish 
would reveal some individuals who are taking no part in 
Church activities and whose knowledge of the Faith is 
negligible. Such a census should be kept active and the 
parish priest, in cooperation with the diocesan moderator, 
should contact these deaf people and arrange to bring them 
back into the Church. 


Conclusion: It would appear to many that the need for 
more Catholic schools for the deaf is not a pressing matter 
since the children receive religious instructions to varying 
degrees in the public schools for the deaf. Father Bernard 
De Coste had the following to say in regard to the need 
for more formal religious instruction. 


One might say that many of our hearing children are not in 
Catholic schools either, but the two situations are not analogous. 
The hearing child has the advantages of religious instruction in the 
home, Sunday School instructions and sermons in the church, con- 
versations of Catholic relatives and friends. True, the hearing child 
may not derive much from these sources, but that is beside the 
point. These avenues of acquiring knowledge are open to him, where- 
as they are closed to the deaf child. From these sources, the hearing 
child unconsciously acquires a great deal of information, whereas 
we can say that the deaf child learns little more than what some 
one makes the effort to teach him, particularly when it is a question 
of religion. Outside of formal instruction, practically the only means 
whereby the deaf child can acquire a knowledge of his religion is 
through reading. Nor can we expect the deaf child to pick up a 
catechism and start studying it on his own initiative. Personal ex- 
perience will attest to the fact that a little pressure was brought to 
bear to make us study our catechism at times, And so we see that 
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the need for formal religious instruction is greater among the deaf 
than among the hearing.51 


Thus, in 1948, one of the greatest needs in the field of 
Catholic action for the deaf is the establishment of more 
Catholic schools for the deaf, particularly, is this true in 
the middle west, the far west and the southern areas. The 
realization of this goal rests upon the successful expansion 
of teacher training facilities and the acquisition of ade- 
quate funds for the work. 

The words of Rev. William Doherty seem to analyze the 
current situation most pointedly. He states: 


During the many years that have passed, there have been admir- 
able strides made in this work among the Deaf, but it has been 
discouraging to those who are in the work. The pioneers had diffi- 
culties and impediments that seemed insurmountable. We of today 
have many of those difficulties and, as in years that are gone, so 
today the Deaf are the ones that have suffered spiritually. It seems 
to me that we expect much more of the Deaf than we do of hearing 
people. We sympathize with people who are far out in the country 
districts, if they cannot get to Mass and hear a sermon for months 
at a time. We seem to understand defection among those that do 
not see a priest for long periods. Our hearts bleed at the knowledge 
of the poor pagans that have not had the delicious doctrines of 
Christ poured into their hearts. But the Deaf in their own cities 
and country places that never have the benefits that derive from 
the encouraging work of God are taken for granted. They will 
survive even though they haven’t the sustaining help of a pastor’s 
guidance; they will live through the storms of temptations and 
trials that beset them. By some miraculous power they will be 
preserved to the Faith.52 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE DEAF 


In an article, ‘‘These Deaf-Mutes are Good Factory 
Workers,’’ Mr. B. M. Schowe, Labor Economics Specialist, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
states that although deafness ranks as a physical disability, 
it is not easily classified for employment purposes, in that 
it is a ‘‘disability without any impairment of strength or 
dexterity.’’ This excellent and widely reprinted article 
appeared in the January 11, 1947, Ohio Chronicle as a re- 
print from Factory Management and Matntenance, for 
August 1946. 


Employment offices in Akron tire manufacturing plants have 
been hiring deaf (mute) workers for more than 30 years as a matter 
of daily routine. These employees do many types of work—in mac~ 
chine shops, steel rim plants, laboratories, and offices, as well as on 
@ considerable range of occupations in the production of rubber 

‘oods. 
. It follows that deaf workers can be just as usefully employed in 
many other industries if all the angles are properly considered. 
With some thousands of boys whose hearing has been impaired re- 
turning from overseas, personnel men in all industries can approach 
the problem of employing them more confidently in the light of 
Akron experience. 

Deafened servicemen will not be deaf-mutes in the common un- 
derstanding of that term. They will generally have normal speech 
and will read lips to some extent. Nevertheless, basic principles of 
employment will be unchanged. 

Some adjustment of perspective may be the first step. Deafness 
does not fit easily into classification for employment purposes. It 
ranks as a physical disability, but it is a disability without any 
impairment of strength or dexterity. The only handicap common to 
all deaf persons is a severe, but not impassible, rupture in their 
line of communication. Instead of communicating by means of 
sound signals (chiefly speech), they must rely on visual signals— 
hand, lip, and writing. 

How, then, can one conduct a successful employment interview 
with the deaf when the normal channel for the exchange of informa- 
tion is blocked out? 

It is easy to get off to wrong assumptions with lip reading. This 


* Part I of this article was published in the ANNALS for Septem- 
ber, 1948 (Vol. 93, No. 4), pp. 377-398. 
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art as often overrated. Routine questions as to age, weight, and pre- 
vious employment must rely on visual signals—hand, lip, reader, but 
there may be trouble with technical questions, introducing words 
and figures of speech that are unfamiliar. Even the best lip read- 
ers—and good ones are rare—will simulate understanding and ac- 
quiescence when they do not fully understand, in the honest, but 
often vain, hope that as the speaker procceeds his remarks will 
throw light on the half-understood passages. 

How much the interviewee does understand and how accurate his 
replies are, are often open to doubt. The safe and time-saving pro- 
cedure is to write. 

However, even writing will not insure a satisfactory interview with 
every deaf person. Those who have lost their hearing in infancy face 
a tough assignment in the study of English. Not all such students are 
equally successful. 

For deaf persons in the above category, language deficiency is 
not a true measure of intelligence and ability. Their sign language, 
like the native tongue of the foreign born, may have served as the 
vehicle for mental development far beyond the reaches of their 
English vocabulary. 

In the Akron rubber companies there are interviewers in the em- 
ployment offices who can use sign languages and who are familiar 
with the vocational background of deaf workers as a group. The 
services of such a specialist are a mere convenience. The average 
employer, who will have occasion to hire no more than a score of 
deaf workers over a period of years, can make placements with 
every prospect of success by means of a judicious use of pad and 
pencil, 

Occasionally, the employment interview will be complicated by 
the appearance of a deaf applieant with an ‘‘interpreter’’ to act 
as go-between. This is usually a handicap, for it may obscure an 
insight into the personality and temperament of the prospective 
employee and preclude the testing of methods of communication 
that may not be present. When contact can be established only 
through a third person the interview is a blank. 

Time and again the interview with more experienced and intelli- 
gent deaf workers will be as smooth and almost as swift as with 
hearing workers. The only deviation from normal will be a few 
notes jotted on a pad. Only in exceptions will there be complications. 

Like a golf swing, the business of assigning deaf employees to 
suitable jobs is not too tough if you just relax and follow through 
with uninhibited momentum. Start with the reasonable assumption 
that .deaf workers are innocent of disqualifying disabilities for 
any given operation unless proved guilty. 

One common fallacy credits the deaf with qualifications they do 
not possess by assuming that deaf workers are immune to the irri- 
itation of noise and can therefore be used to good advantage on 
noisy jobs. This simply is not right. Many deaf persons are actually 
hypersensitive to the irritation of noises that they perceive. 

No deaf person should be assigned to a noisy job simply because 
he is deaf. The same precautions should be taken that are observed 
with hearing workers. Be sure the individual considers himself 
immune. Some can take it; some can’t, 


Jobs classified as common labor are rarely suitable for the deaf. 
Deaf workers without special trade skills are usually most success- 
ful as machine operators and bench hands, where manual dexterity 
is a prime requisite. The critical test should be: Does deafness 
impose any additional risk? The jobs on which sound perception 
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is essential are not hard to spot and there is less danger that deaf 
workers will be misplaced on this account than that their range of 
usefulness will be needlessly circumscribed by unfounded fears. 

No Need to Segregate.——The segregation of deaf workers under 
specially qualified supervisors has been tried in Akron and else- 
where with only indifferent success. The aptitudes of deaf workers 
are too varied to be channeled in one direction. The safe rule is to 
make assignments under congenial foremen on a basis of qualifi- 
cations for the job. The one outstanding fact is that any foreman 
or supervisor who is willing to make the experiment with deaf 
employees is almost sure to be successful with them. 

During the breaking-in period more than a normal amount of 
written instruction is required; but although experience indicates 
that it takes more time and more patience to break in the deaf 
worker, the foreman who has taken pains with the task can expect, 
under normal circumstances, a dividend on his extra effort in the 
form of loyalty and dependability. 

Sometimes this loyalty fails to develop and a complaint is made 
that the deaf worker is temperamental and uncooperative. The 
circumstances usually fall into a familiar pattern. The foreman 
has not had the time, or has not taken time, to explain why certain 
jobs have been assigned, and the deaf employee has interpreted 
the situation to mean that his services and his seniority have not 
received the recognition that he thinks they merited. 

Of course, it is not uncommon for hearing workers to nurse a 
similar grievance, but it should be understood that deaf workers 
are even more exposed to misunderstandings in this general neigh- 
borhood. They may have missed some of the shop talk that would 
have explained matters. 

This does not mean that deaf workers are cut off from the flow 
of life in the shop. Many of them play on the department bowling 
and baseball teams. Generally they enter into all activities with 
hearty good will. 

When there is lack of cooperation, the waywardness is usually 
rooted in pride. It is characteristic of the deaf to take a fierce 
pride in their manual dexterity. An arbitrary assignment that 
seems to be a reflection on their skill and ability will frequently 
be resented. But such pride is an asset when properly cultivated. 
It is an incentive that inspires them to excel as workmen. 

Vocational education is featured in all state schools for the 
deaf, and young people usually start adult life well grounded in 
basic skills that are adaptable to a variety of operations in mass 
production industry. Deaf employees make good progress when 
enrolled for in-plant training courses. 

Specific accident hazards, such as traveling crane with a warning 
sound signal, are generally less hazardous in practice than in 
theory. In theory it is necessary to hear the signal or run the risk 
of being caught under a loaded crane. 

However, with the exception of cautious side trips for loading 
and unloading—and then everyone is warned to leave the danger 
zone—the crane moves only down the center aisle. The simple 
precaution for the deaf in such instances is to keep safe without 
relying on any signal. The center aisle must be avoided as much as 
possible, or when it is necessary to cross it, position of the crane 
must be checked. Such practice in taking precautions is routine in 
the discipline of the deaf. 

The fact is that there are nearly 50 different workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the United States (the District of Columbia also has 
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one) and there is no provision in any of them that might cause an 
employer to hesitate over the employment of a deaf person. 

Neither the tax rate nor any obligation of the employer under 
the various statutes will be affected by the employment of deaf 
workers. 

If this statement is questioned, it can be on no other ground 
than that so-called ‘‘second injuries’? may be an excessive lia- 
bility under provisions of the laws in some states. But workers are 
immune to ‘‘second injuries’’ so far as their deafness is concerned. 
Even though a deaf worker should suffer severe injury on the job, 
such as a loss of an arm or even blindness, no additional compensa- 
tion would be due him because of deafness. 

Like workmen’s compensation laws, standard group insurance 
policies — life, health, and hospitalization — make no distinction 
between deaf workers and other workers. _ 

Men responsibile for insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
safety administration in plants where there is a long history of 
employment for deaf workers are unanimous in the opinion that deaf 
workers may be safely employed as long as they are assigned jobs 
carefully and with reasonable discretion. 


EMPLOYMENT Status oF THE 


In an excellent report of interviews with business 
houses and industries in Kansas, Mrs. Gertrude Miller 
points out that although some improvements could be 
made in the conceptions and viewpoints of the deaf re- 
garding their work, their skill in industry is unquestioned. 
The following is reprinted from the May 1947 Kansas 
Star. 


The subject is oftentimes discussed as to whether persons who 
are deaf are as useful in industry as those who have their full 
hearing faculties. This, of course, is a question based upon the 
other individual traits, talents and characteristics which the deaf 
person possesses. There are, however, certain inherent traits that 
seem to go along with the lack of hearing. In other words, loss of 
hearing seems to have a tendency to build up certain shortcomings 
but also to develop certain talents (to a degree not found in a hear- 
ing person.) 

For instance, on interviewing superintendents of plants and em- 
ployers who have made a practice of employing deaf persons, we find 
that the deaf are rated as having excellent powers of observation, 
concentration and application. Employers say that they are less in- 
clined to carry on conversations with fellow workers, which of course, 
would detract their attention from the work they are doing. Factory 
superintendents say that the deaf employees have a certain natural 
rhythm which aids them in routing work like feeding a factory 
machine which requires constant repetition of one or more opera- 
tions which must be timed and in tune with a machine. They are 
also credited with being very adept with their hands and are not 
nearly so likely to be clumsy in manual factory operations. They have 
a better sense of feeling, a quicker eye and a better power of con- 
centration than their fellow workmen who have full hearing powers. 
We have repeatedly asked the question. ‘‘What are the chief 
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shortcomings of the deaf?’’ and have received this answer generally 
from a number of employers—‘‘The deaf worker seems to have an 
inborn resentment to a change of methods in shop work or manu- 
facturing operation.” For instance, if he is taught to clean his prod- 
uct with Castile soap, he resents being told to change and use Ivory 
soap, even though the plant managers have found the latter soap 
to be more economical or have certain preferred elements. The deaf 
worker is inclined to take the attitude that his work is being crit- 
icized and he takes pride in his work being good. This is perhaps 
explainable because he can not listen in on the discussions of the 
factory superintendents and managers that has led them up to 
the decision of changing the soap or other methods of production 
involved. Plant foremen say that if a certain routine is taught the 
deaf worker when he first begins his job, it seems hard for him to 
change the operations, materials or technique which he uses. 

Most supervisors and employers smile when they make this crit- 
icism because even the fault they mention has a certain amount of 
merit to it, even though it requires patience to cope with that trait. 
They will tell you that at least someone else can not come along and 
disrupt the routine set up in the plant for the workers. 

This fault might be explained by the fact that the deaf in their 
school life learn to establish a complete meaning for each motion 
made in signing to such an extent that that motion carries the mean- 
ing of some person, action or object from then on throughout their 
life. Motions and operations in connection with their work, perhaps, 
take on then a constant value and are, no doubt, felt by the worker 
to be a definite and established part of the finished product on which 
he is working. If that is so, it is easy to understand why he would 
feel that he is substituting instead of using the standard method or 
material in his work when a change is made. 

Another seemingly universal characteristic of a great many deaf 
workers is their lack of conception with regard to the responsibility 
and requirements of their job. Employers say that it is quite com- 
mon among their deaf employees to have them fail to show up for 
several hours or perhaps several days and then return to work, 
picking up their regular routine as if nothing unusual had happened. 
This habit is distinctly frowned upon by all plant managers as each 
worker, regardless of whether he fills a major or minor part, fills a 
link in the chain of operations which is seriously thrown out of gear 
when any one worker is out of his place while the others are on duty. 
One plant superintendent humorously mentioned one young deaf 
man who persisted in taking his two-weeks vacation three weeks 
before the entire plant was to shut down for two weeks. He traveled 
a great distance and returned only to work one week before the 
plant shut down and then he loafed for two weeks more. The youth- 
ful worker even found humor in the situation himself and laughed 
at his own stubborn insistence that he go on his vacation just be- 
cause he had settled it in his own mind without consulting his em- 
ployer. 

Another plant manager cited a similar instance when one of his 
deaf employees was sick for two or three weeks, convalesced a few 
days and suddenly appeared at work one day as if nothing had 
happened. He had made no effort to send word to his employer as 
to his whereabouts, and so his position had been filled with the em- 
ployer supposing that he had just given it up for good. 

An instructor of the deaf suggested that perhaps the deaf child’s 
long years of schooling in a boarding school had developed a habit 
in him of depending on other people to take his responsibilities or 
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tell him what to do. In boarding schools the staff take the responsi- 
bility and the child lets his ‘‘mental motor’’ idle until thrown into 
gear by the directions or orders of the supervisors or teachers. This 
is not necessarily a result of deafness, but of the method necessary 
for conducting the school for the deaf or any other boarding school. 
In the public day school children learn to watch the clock at home 
in the morning so as to be sure they are not late for school and in 
other ways develop personal responsibility. 

Nearly every employer interviewed said his deaf employees were 
cooperative, attentive to their work and were almost all a good bet 
for increasing the speed of production in the plant. One plant super- 
intendent said, ‘‘Don’t let anyone kid you about deaf people not 
being good workmen; with few exceptions they are excellent and I 
have hired them for a long period of years.’’ He then added with a 
smile, ‘‘But when you teach them an operation you had better be 
sure you teach them right the first time because they are hard to 
change. They want to continue to make it the way they were first 
taught, regardless of whether you find a shortcut or an improved 
method. ’’ 

The interviews for this article were practically all made locally 
among Olathe business houses and industries. The writer finds a 
growing approval of deaf workers. In one public office we find a 
young woman doing clerical work which requires absolute accuracy. 
Her employer rated her ‘‘excellent’’—in fact, superior to almost 
any worker in the same type of work. In boot factories and garment 
factories we found the services of the deaf employees highly ap- 
preciated and their rating placed high among all employees doing 
similar work. 

With perhaps a slight change in viewpoints and attitudes toward 
their work and with a few changes in the conception of their res- 
ponsibilities, it would seem that in this locality as in many others, 
the services of the deaf worker will be sought more and more and 
his skill and ability highly appreciated in the scheme of things to 
come, 


ExtTrRA-CuRRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The writer wishes it were possible to reproduce the en- 
tire article in the February 1948 Jersey School News, which 
appeared under the caption ‘‘Picture of the Month.’’ With 
it is a sample of the excellent photography being done by 
the New Jersey pupils. Mention must also be made of the 
superior work of the Photo-Engraving Department — en- 
graving that would do credit to any ‘‘slick paper’’ maga- 
zine. That the school recognizes the possibilities in this 
field, and is fostering pupil interest in it, is worthy of note 
and might well be a pattern for other schools to follow. 


.... the Jersey School News inaugurates a monthly photography 
contest being sponsored by the staff of the News. The contest is 
open to all students of the New Jersey School and the winner each 
month, selected by a group of three judges, will have his or her 
picture prominently published in the magazine. 

The winner of each month’s contest will automatically have his 
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picture entered into a grand prize contest for the best picture of 
the year. This prize, not announced at the present writing, will be 
donated by our superintendent, Mr. Jochem and the staff. The 
contest has been started with the hope of stimulating a wholesome 
hobby activity and increasing reader interest in the school maga- 
zine. 

Following are the rules and regulations for the snapshot contest: 


Rules of the Contest 

Pictures must be submitted before the first of the month. They 
must be of or about the students now in school and should be taken 
on the campus or on a school trip. 

If taken before September 1947, the pictures will not be accepted. 
No enlargements will be considered. Snapshots entered one month 
may not be entered again. 

All entries will be returned to their original owners. Place your 
name and title of the picture on the back of your entry. All entries 
will be submitted to the Boys’ Vocational office. Any type of camera 
may be used. Students may enter more than one picture each month. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


In The Hoosier for February 1948, Superintendent J. 
A. Raney calls attention to the cause for which Gallaudet 
College stands, and asks that we evaluate more accurately 
the true blessings of a democracy that provides facilities 
for the higher education of the deaf. 


In these days of National and International stress we are happy 
to set aside everything to pay tribute to a great college which had 
its inception during the stress of the Civil War, Gallaudet College 
was chartered nearly eighty-five years ago when Abraham Lincoln 
was President of the United States and is the only college for the 
higher education of the deaf in the world. 

Where else in this world can be found greater evidence of what 
Democracy really means? The spirit of this college and everything 
it stands for should cause all of us in these times of stress and be- 
wilderment to search unselfishly for a better understanding of the 
value of Democracy as exemplified by George Washington and his 
scant army of eleven thousand men at Valley Forge two hundred 
and eighty years ago. They envisioned individual freedom, liberty, 
opportunity and the alabaster cities of today through personal free- 
dom and the dignity of the individual human being. The cause for 
which Gallaudet College stands should cause us to evaluate more 
accurately the true blessings of Democracy and everything it pro- 
vides and guarantees in the greatest country in all the world today. 

Thousands of the finest boys and girls of our country have secured 
training and guidance at Gallaudet College enabling them to take 
their competitive place in our society and their individual and com- 
bined contributions over the years contributes to one of the brightest 
chapters in our National Educational History. Every dignified busi- 
ness and professional field in our complex society has been height- 
ened because of contributions made by graduates of Gallaudet 
College. Few colleges have been blessed with equal personalities 
guiding the training of the deserving youth brought under their 
influence and the efforts of their service is found in no greater 
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degree than is found in the graduates of Gallaudet College. 

Our own school has sent over fifty fine boys and girls to Gallaudet 
during the past fourteen years and fifteen of our present staff re- 
ceived their training for their present special assignment there. 
Thus, the valuable training of Gallaudet College has enabled 
countless able instructors to go out into all our deaf schools and to 
continue training and serving better some thirty thousand of the 
finest youth in our land today. As we salute this great college, let us 
determine to have a greater appreciation for Democracy and for our 
way of life in America and, with full faith, that out of this period 
of stress will come a brighter and happier tomorrow. 


Wesley Lauritsen, editor of The Companion, pays trib- 
ute to Gallaudet College by devoting the April 15, 1948, 
issue to articles and items of interest about the College. 

In addition to the above two references, The Buff and 
Blue, May 1948, reprints from the Gallaudet Alumm 
Bulletin a most interesting and informative article entitled 
‘‘The Service of Dr. Elizabeth Peet.’’ 


In the recent November issue of the 1947 AMERICAN ANNALS OF 
THE Dear, which was devoted to the observation of the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the journal, it is of great interest to note 
that three generations of the Peet family have been connected with 
the active administration of the ANNALS for virtually the entire 
one hundred years. Harvey Prindle Peet of the New York School was 
a member of the Executive Committee of the Convention from 1851 
to 1861. His son, Issac Lewis Peet, also of the New York School, 
was a member of the Executive Committee of the Convention from 
1868 to 1895. Dr. Elizabeth Peet, a member of the Gallaudet College 
faculty, and daughter of Issac Lewis Peet, was Assistant Editor 
from 1942 to 1945. This record was unequalled by any other family 
during the hundred-year-period from 1847 to 1947. 

It is also of interest to note that Dr. Elizabeth Peet is the only 
member of the faculty to have taught under the administration of all 
three presidents of Gallaudet. Dr. Edward Miner Galllaudet asked Dr. 
Peet to join the faculty in 1900. From 1910 to 1945 she taught 
during the presidency of Dr. Percival Hall and since 1945 has been 
on the staff during the presidency of Dr. Elstad. It is unusual for as 
old a college as Gallaudet to have had only three presidents from 
1864 to the present time but it is still more unusual to have had the 
same faculty member on the active teaching staff of each of the 
three presidents, 


Hearing Ams 


During the past few months, many members of the 
Lp.f. have printed information about individual hearing 
aids. Too often these articles have revealed the disappoint- 
ment of parents, as well as loss of money they could ill- 
afford to lose. The Michigan Mirror, October 1947, carries 
the following excerpts from a speech made in Chicago by 
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' Dr. A. C. Furstenberg, Dean of the University of Mich- 
igan Medical School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


‘* At the risk of pointing out the obvious, I should like to empha- 
size the value of well-fitted hearing aids and enumerate some of the 
essentials in their application. 

‘¢ First, it must be said that a hearing aid cannot be prescribed 
as in the case of eye glasses. The latter merely serve to obtain a 
better focus on the retina of the same rays of light that are per- 
ceived by the unaided eye. The hearing aids, on the contrary, does 
not transmit the characteristic stimuli that are received by the 
normal ear. It conveys new and different impulses to the brain and 
these have little meaning to the individual until his cerebrum has 
learned to interpret them. 

**It is like your first experience with a foreign language. Your 
ears have the power of perceiving the auditory sensations of the 
language, but you have no capacity for understanding them until 
your brain has gained an appreciation of their meaning. A hearing 
aid is nothing other than a public address system. It has a battery 
and a transmitter which amplifies sounds, but the sounds are dis- 
torted. Only a few days ago I was appalled at my inability to under- 
stand a single word that was being said by a train caller in a rail- 
road station in Richmond, Virginia. This southern gentleman, speak- 
ing the local dialect of his part of the country was conveying a for- 
eign language to me which was beyond my ability to comprehend. 
Yet my host, a native of Virginia, accustomed to the provincial mode 
of expressing thought, understood him perfectly and derided me for 
my uninstructed and uninformed auditory sense. 

‘‘The perception of sound is one thing, but its interpretation is 
quite another. The power to interpret sounds conveyed through a 
hearing aid often requires weeks or months of diligent effort and 
study on the part of the patient. He cannot adjust himself to one of 
these instruments in two or three days. He must learn a new lang- 
uage, and this can be acquired only by a long period of patient effort 
and adjustment. I venture to state that there are more hearing aids 
in bureau drawers today than there are in active use by the hard of 
hearing. In most instances, this circumstance is the result of the 
patient ’s ignorance of the necessity of learning a new language. The 
so-called listening hour, the daily period of concentration and com- 
prehension with a hearing aid, in vogue in the army rehabilitation 
centers, is an outstanding feature of the program of interpretation 
and understanding of conversation for the army patients which it 
serves, 

‘‘The question is often asked, how much of the time should the 
hearing aid be worn? The answer is all of the waking hours of the 
day. The patient should adjust the hearing aid in the morning when 
he arises and wear it until he goes to bed at night. I am opposed to 
the program of wearing an aid only when the patient goes to the 
theatre, a lecture, or attends a business conference. Only through 
the constant use of the aid will be become accustomed to it and 
learn to disassociate himself from extraneous noises and accept 
those which have meaning to him. In this connection the Baltimore 
experiment told me by Dr. Stacey Guild is both interesting and 
revealing. Here little children with impaired hearing make admirable 
use of their hearing aids. 


‘*They have been taught to wear them the whole day through and 
their devotion to this edict is often carried to the extreme (much to 
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the consternation of the public health nurse) of wearing the 
aid while in swimming. While undesirable from an economic stand- 
point, it is never-the-less a gratifying demonstration of the child’s 
ability to adjust himself to the hearing aid. 

**T'o which ear, the good or the poor one should the hearing 
aid be fitted? For many years patients were instructed to use the 
aid in the poorer ear. When the old, inadequate and unreliable 
carbon sets were on the markets, they were usually applied to the 
ear with greater impairment and frequently credited with efficiency 
by the patient. I am convinced, however, that in many instances, the 
only service they rendered was to signal that the wearer was deaf 
and thereby induce his friends to talk loud enough to be heard 
by the better ear. The hearing aid should be fitted to the ear with 
lesser impairment. If applied to the poor one, it may service suffi- 
ciently well to transmit distorted sounds, while normal impulses to 
the good ear combine to furnish two different languages; variant 
types of impulses to the brain which are confusing and add greatly 
to the patient’s difficulties of interpretation. If the auditory func- 
tion in the poor ear is not serviceable, it is well to ignore it; fit 
the hearing aid to the good ear and train the patient to interpret 
only those sounds which are transmitted through the instrument. 


‘*We are often asked whether an air conduction or a bone 
conduction aid should be employed in a given patient. If a perfect- 
ly fitting ear-piece is provided there is usually an advantage in 
using the air conduction instrument. A well made and accurate 
fitting ear-piece can be purchased for ten to twelve dollars which 
serves admirably to convey sounds through the canal and to some 
degree also, by bone conduction .One need not pay too much 
attention to the audiogram in determining whether or not a hearing 
aid should be used. It has been arbitrarily decided among otologists 
that if the patient has lost 35 decibels of hearing in the speech 
range, he should be advised to employ an aid. I give little credence 
to this dictum. If the patient is unable to hear conversational voice 
and is thereby incapacitated for his daily business and social rela- 
tionships, a hearing aid should be recommended regardless of the 
curve expressed by the audiometer. In most instances it will be 
found that the air conduction instrument with a well fitting ear- 
piece is the one of choice. 


‘“We are often asked ‘does the hearing aid stimulate the nerve 
of hearing and improve auditory function, or does it have the effect 
of hastening the progress or nerve deterioration?’ I believe it can 
be said that hearing aids have neither effect. For many years doctors 
were remiss in telling patients that the use of hearing aids was like 
whipping a tired horse; productive of momentary gain, but disas- 
trous in the end. There is no scientific proof for such an assumption. 
By the same token, energetic and not too well meaning salesmen 
have occasionally told patients that hearing aids furnished desirable 
stimulating effects of therapeutic value to the degenerated nerve 
of hearing. This is certainly not a statement of fact. It savors of 
high-pressure salesmanship which fortunately is not in universal 
usage and certainliy not condoned today by the ethical manufac- 
turers of hearing aids. I mention this criticism, not solely in a spirit 
of derision, but more importantly, to correct a fault premise, if such 
exists in the minds of those who are merchandising hearing aids. 
Disparaging words concerning the efforts and accomplishments of 
laymen in this field would not be in good taste at this juncture. I do 
not know of a single medical man in civilian life who has contributed 
scientifically to the production of hearing aids or the humanitarian 
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distribution of these instruments. Until the medical profession 
emerges from this ignominious position, expressions of criticisms 
are not in order.’’ 


An editorial by Uriel C. Jones in the March 1948 Silent 
Observer presents constructive suggestions in reply to 
recent charges of ‘‘institutionalism’’ in schools for the 
deaf. 


On the whole, the schools are following the method experience has 
proven the best for the handling of large groups of children of 
varying ages. If just one pupil is allowed to vary his manner of be- 
havior the slightest, all the others want to do likewise—just to be 
doing something different. Then, it’s a man-sized job to get them 
all back into the well-ordered routine that is essential to the well- 
being of the school. 

Only the occasional individual is deliberately ‘‘onery’’—but it’s 
true that with the average irresponsible youth, give them an inch and 
they ’ll take a foot. Everyone is familiar with the story of the camel 
that asked to be allowed to put his head into his master’s tent, 

One thing we do believe, though, and that is that every school 
should have a hobby room for both boys and girls. In these rooms, 
they would have a measured amount of freedom and yet could not 
get out of bounds. There they could all make something or carry on 
some activity that would permit self-expression. Most feelings of 
frustration may thus be greatly lessened. At least, it may keep most 
of them out of mischief. 


HoME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM 

The Rochester Advocate for March 1, 1948, explains the 
purpose of the sale of stamps commemorating the Rev. 
Thomas Gallaudet, whose efforts brought the services of the 
Gallaudet family to the deaf to full fruition. The first per- 
manent school for the deaf in America was founded by his 
father and his brother founded the only college for the 
deaf in the world. 


The Empire State Association of the Deaf, in sponsoring this first 
issue of the Gallaudet commemorative stamps, hopes to raise through 
the seven New York branches $50,000 for the Gallaudet Home for 
Aged and Infirm Deaf at Wappingers Falls, New York. 

The sale in 1945 of the present site at Wappingers Fall was 
made necessary by the encroachments of a neighboring stone quarry, 
the blastings in which might endanger the home building and within 
a few years make it unsafe for habitation. The sale agreement per- 
mits the continued use of the home while a search is made for a 
new place. It is the hope of the deaf of New York that the new 
home will be a modern building spacious enough to accommodate 
at least one hundred aged deaf people as well as the blind-deaf. 
For this reason extra funds are urgently needed to assure its estab- 
lishment without delay despite the present high cost of labor and 
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building materials. 

The Gallaudet Home was founded in 1885 by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, eldest son of the pioneer of American education for the 
deaf, Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, and a member of the first Board 
of Trustees of the Rochester School for the Deaf. It was the first 
of its kind in the United States and probably in the world. In the 
long years of existenee it has served as a haven for the aged deaf 
men and women of New York regardless of creed. At present it 
houses some thirty men and women, several of whom are blind as 
well. 

These Gallaudet commemorative stamps are available through the 
state branches and their members at one cent each, or one dollar 
for the sheet of one hundred stamps. Your help in this worthwhile 
endeavor will insure the comfort and well-being of the aged deaf 
in New York State, both now and in the future, 

All moneys collected will be deposited in a special account at the 
Chase National Bank. At the end of the campaign the entire 
receipts, less the necessary expenses incurred in connection with the 
stamps, will be used for the benefit of the Gallaudet Home. 


The Editor of The Utah Eagle, Kenneth C. Burdett, 
was recently honored by the Utah Educational Review. 
The picture referred to in the following article was used 
on the cover of their December 1947 issue, and was re- 
produced in The Utah Eagle for January 1948. 


Because the local at the state School for the Deaf and the Blind 
was the first to make a one hundred per cent contribution to the 
Overseas Teacher Relief Fund, we asked Kenneth Burdett, the 
local’s president, to be pictured presenting his check to U.E.A. 
president Maud Hardman as a symbol of the magnificent response 
this relief call has had in Utah. Around them in the picture is a 
typical group of checks that have come in since that first one. 


LANGUAGE 


Notice of publication of a supplemental text ‘‘Steps in 
Language for the Deaf Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key,”’ 
by Miss Bessie Pugh, supervisor of academic instruction 
at the Michigan School, will be gratefully received by 
teachers of the deaf. The following article telling how 
the book may be obtained, together with a description of 
it, is taken from the February 1948 Michigan Mirror. 

Bessie Pugh, supervisor of academic instruction of the Michigan 
School, prepared a book ‘‘Steps in Language for the Deaf Illus- 
trated in the Fitzgerald Key,’’ which shows through numerous con- 
crete examples the way in which correct word order and language 
principles range from the simplest form used in the lower grades 
to the most complex forms on the advanced levels. 


Miss Pugh’s book is a supplement to the system worked out by 
Edith Fitzgerald whose system is used by approximately three- 
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fourths of the schools for the deaf in the United States. 

In Miss Fitzgerald’s book and in Miss Pugh’s supplement, em- 
phasis is placed on teaching correct word order in the sentence. 
However, Miss Pugh’s work is arranged in graded sequence, or ac- 
cording to the levels of difficulty, and gives added visual stimulus 
by means of illustrations. It also places added emphasis on sentence 
construction which have been found to be difficult for the deaf to 
master, 

The book has seventy-one pages, numerous picture illustrations, 
and sells for $1.50 a copy. Copies may be obtained by writing to 
(Miss Pugh at the Michigan School. 


Under the caption ‘‘A Practical Language Course for 
the Deaf,’’ The California News for February 1948 pub- 
lished a paper by Leo M. Jacobs, teacher in the California 
School. The paper is quoted in part: 


Too many deaf children have left school without the benefit of 
advanced academic education. They often lack practical academic 
education. They often lack practical language and training in social 
graces, which handicap them terribly in the working and social 
world. Too often, because of that lack, the deaf adult can not make 
the necessary adjustments in his job,, resulting in misunderstand- 
ings and possible dismissal, leaving the employer with a bad im- 
pression of the deaf which would be detrimental to the other deaf 
who are fine workers. 

Outside of his job, this deaf adult frequently gets involved in 
situations with hearing people, of which he comes out second best. 
These situations are usually caused by his faulty knowledge of the 
English language. When he attempts to write what he wishes to 
express, the resulting language often turns out to mean something 
entirely different, or the language is so twisted that the hearing 
person has to use his ingenuity to decipher it, and more often than 
not, gets the wrong answer. The consequences are usually too pain- 
ful to relate. Perhaps this little story will illustrate the point: A 
deaf person of below average intellect went around seeking a job, 
but received no encouragement—just refusals and puzzled looks. 
Finally, in desperation, he went to a well-educated deaf friend, to 
whom he described his fruitless search. Whereupon, the friend asked 
him to spell what he wrote every time he asked for a job. What he 
asked every employer was: ‘‘Do you want a job?’ 

The Practical Language Course is nothing more than a list of 
possible situations in which the deaf adult will find himself involved 
in the everyday world, with a few suggested sentences for each 
situation. The teacher may condense or elaborate on the Course as 
she sees fit. 


Here are a few extracts from the Course: 
Every-day Encounters 

How are you? 

How do you do? 

I am fine. Thank you. 

I am all right, Thank you. 

Pardon me. 

That is all right. 
Making Social Calls 
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I surely enjoyed my visit with you. Do come and see us sometime, 
I am very glad that you came. Do come again. 
I enjoyed your visit very much, 
Showing Appreciation and Gratitude (The deaf person is notorious- 
lacking in this respect, due to his institutional upbringing.) 
want to thank you very much for your kindness, 
Thank you for a nice time. 
I hope I can do as much for you sometime. 
Thank you for your nice present. I know I shall enjoy it. 
Thank you for thinking of me. 
Shopping 
I would like to have ————— cents’ worth of ————. 
I would like to have ————— pounds of ——~——. 
How much a pound is ? 
I want size ————— (article), 
It is too small (or large). 
I would like it in a different color. 
I would like something cheaper (or better). 
At the Bank or the Post Office (using forms) 
I want to open a ————— account. 
Here is my identification. 
Please cash this check . 
I want stamps. 
I want a $ ———— postal note. 
Please insure this package of $ 
It is fragile (or perishable). 
Traveling 
Transfer, please. 
J want tokens. (Tokens seem to be getting out of date.) 
I would like to buy a one-way ticket to ————. 
.What is the fare to ————— 
Applying for a Job (including techniques, such as filling applica- 
tion blanks, etc.) 
I am looking for a job. 
I would like to know if you can use me. 
I would like to know if there is a vacancy for a ; 
I came here in answer to your advertisement for a ——~——— in 
the (newspaper.) 
I would like light work. 
I can do heavy work. 
Please give me a trial for a few days. 
What is the rate of pay? 
On the Job 
When do I get my pay? 
Where do I put my clothes? 
Where is the tool room? 
Where do I punch my time card? 
I have half an hour (or hour) for lunch. 
J am on the ———— shift. 


There are many other possible situations covered in the Course. 
Perhaps there are some other situations that you recall and feel 
should be covered in the Course. If so, I shall be very glad to receive 
your suggestions. 

As is necessary with all slow children, this course should be pre- 
sented by slow degrees. Each step should be gone over several times 
to fix the sentences in the children’s minds. If possible, finger-spelling 
should be the only means of presentation, and it would be well to 
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write the sentences on the board for the children to copy into note- 
books for reference. A sign could be used only to make the meaning 
clear if there is difficulty in making it understood by finger-spelling. 

The use of props and dramatizing in teaching this Course is 
almost indispensible; they serve to correlate the sentences with actual 
situations in the minds of the children. It will minimize the possibi- 
lity of the deaf individual uttering an expression at a wrong time, 
such as ‘‘Thank you,’’ in response to a ‘‘Thank you,” for service 
rendered by the deaf person, instead of ‘‘You are welcome.’’ This 
mistake is commonly made. 

A counter with detachable windows will be an invaluable aid in 
dramatizing situations at the store, the bank or the post office. Ac- 
tual money should be used if possible. As a last resort, play money 
may be used. From my experiences the use of play money does not 
give satisfactory results in training the children to handle real money. 
All kinds of forms should be secured from a bank and a post-office 
for the children to practice on. Also essential are drills on filling out 
application forms, since the average individual will encounter such 
forms frequently in the red-taped world of nowadays. Such expres- 
sions as ‘‘references,” ‘‘maiden name,’’ ‘‘previous employment,’’ 
‘frace,’’ etc., should be made clear to the children. 

Along with the drills on sentence forms, the teacher should also 
supply necessary information, such as nomenclature for various cuts 
of meat when drilling on sentences to be used at the meat market; 
how to open a charge account when shopping at a department store; 
different kinds of accounts available at the bank and the necessity 
of providing identification proofs; and so on. 

The Practical Language Course, if presented in the right way, 
should prove to be a boon to the older slow-learning group, and 
should be well worth the time spent in teaching it. As a matter of 
fact, every deaf child should be given these practical lessons, for 
often the faster learner, who is exposed to text-book learning only, 
loses the opportunity of having these practical everyday lessons. 


LovuIsIana ScHOOL 


The important part that vocational rehabilitation can 
play in fitting the deaf students into a job in hearing 
world has been demonstrated for the past two summers at 
the Louisiana State School. An account of the success of 
the program is described by Albert G. Seal, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Officer, in The Pelican for February 1948. 


**SUMMERTIME—when the livin’ is easy’’ may be true for 
some people, but 38 students at the Louisiana State School for the 
Deaf are spending their summer in quite another way—learning to 
work. 

Under the school’s vocational rehabilitation program, which is a 
cooperative arrangement between the Division of Vocational Re- 
habilitation of the State Department of Education and the Louisiana 
State School for the Deaf, some of the students are working in their 
chosen vocations, as is one student being trained as a linotypist and 
employed for the summer in a local newspaper plant. A large num- 
ber of these students, however, are doing work which is not in line 
with their chosen vocation; they are simply learning to work—to be 
at work on time, to fill a production quota, follow instructions, to. 
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get along with their employers and fellow workers. The program 
which was considerably larger this year received its second year of 
growth since its origin in 1946. 

The purpose of the summer training program at the School for the 
Deaf is to help the students bridge the gap between the school days 
and the day when the man or woman is ‘‘on his own’’ to earn a 
livelihood—a gap which is wider for those students who study in a 
school adapted to their needs, then go to work among other employers 
who have no hearing handicap. The summer training program is un- 
der the immediate supervision of a full-time vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselor whose duties and responsibilities are to assist these 
students by utilizing the many services of the rehabilitation program 
in achieving his ultimate vocational objectives. The counselor is 
available at all times to assist these students in their employment 
training by interpreting instructions given by their supervisor, ex- 
plaining new rules and procedures on the job, and acting as mediator 
when misunderstandings develop on the job. 

The students employed this summer, whose ages range from 17 to 
20, earned salaries from as low as 35 cents an hour to pay as high 
as $1.05 an hour. One 18-year-old fine arts student at the school was 
learning to be a window decorator at a local department store. An- 
other was working at a nickelplating works, and three of them were 
learning the fine points in developing films at a photographer’s stu- 
dio. Three of the ‘‘apprentices’’ were employed at making window 
frames and doors, while another worked in a shoe repair shop. Twelve 
of the students were working at local laundries, three were employed 
at a bakery and fourteen of them were making ice cream. 

The school employed a full-time housemother and housefather to 
look after the social life of the students on the campus and to be 
responsible for their activities during the time when they would not 
be working. In addition to this, a full-time cook was employed to 
prepare their meals, this being done under the supervision of the 
housemother. The children paid for their meals at the rate of $7 a 
week, The planning of meals and the responsibility of spending the 
money was done by student committees. By this means students 
learned the many complications involved in buying food, in arrang- 
ing for food deliveries from markets and what it meant to select food 
for 38 students on a definite budget. This particular phase of the pro- 
gram met with splendid success for the students planned their meals 
in such a way as to have a wholesome diet with a considerable amount 
of money in reserve. 

But it’s not all work and no play for these summertime vacationers- 
at-work, for they find recreation, such as bowling, table tennis, and 
other games at the school, and they are free to go to shows in town. 
On Sundays buses were available for them for picnics, sight-seeing, 
and to carry the students to the baseball park. Everything was done 
which would give the students remaining at school a full program of 
social activities, in order that they would get a great amount of 
pleasure from their leisure activities. 

Louisiana’s cooperative program for the deaf, of which the sum- 
mer program is a part, is given high praise several months ago in a 
report by Mr. Boyce Williams, specialist in placement and training 
for the national rehabilitation program in Washington, who called 
it ‘fone of the most effective in the country.’’ 

Mr. Williams, who visited the school, said in the report that ‘‘the 
only state that approaches (the Louisiana program) is Mississippi. 
Other states may do more effective work with individuals who have 
been out of school a number of years. However, no long-range pro- 
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gram of economic and social adjustment for the deaf at the logical 
point of departure, the school, exists on a comparable basis in states 
other than these two.’’ 


NEGRO 
The Buff and Blue for March 31, 1948, raises the ques- 
tion of Negro deaf students to Gallaudet. Unfortunately, 
the late date of this issue prevents reprinting in this re- 
view any l.p.f. comment that may follow. 


The wall against ‘‘Jim Crow’’ education is slowly cracking as can 
be verified by the following data from Time magazine: 

Last week the first major cracks appeared in the wall of Jim 
Crow education: 

Delaware, one of 17 states with Jim Crow laws, announced 
that it would admit Negro students to the University of Dela- 
ware to any course not offered by the Delaware State College 
for Negroes. The trustees said they had taken the hint from the 
U. 8. Supreme Court’s recent decision in the Ada Sipual case 
(Time, Jan. 19). 

The University of Maryland, which quietly admitted its first 
Negro to the law school 13 years ago, and has already graduated 
four, now has 23 Negro law students. Johns Hopkins University 
at Baltimore, a private school under no legal compulsion to ad- 
mit Negroes, has also admitted ‘‘a few’’ Negroes into graduate 
work, 

Gallaudet College, the only college in the world for the deaf, has 
never admitted Negro deaf students. The reasons are not too ob- 
vious and if one were to inquire, confusion and contradiction might 
result. Some say that the schools for the Negro deaf in the South 
have been slow in rising to the educational standards of schools for 
the white in order to meet the college requirements. However, as the 
schools for these pupils improve, the product will improve, also; and 
as the demand increases a solution will be increasingly essential. Also, 
it must be remembered that Negro students attend Northern schools 
for the deaf. 

During the past summer, Prof. Elizabeth Benson and Dr. Powrie 
Doctor of the Gallaudet College faculty and Mrs. Mary LaRue of 
Kendall School taught a group of Negro teachers of the deaf at 
Hampton Institute. The class included both hearing and deaf teach- 
ers. One of the deaf members was Mr. Willaim King, a graduate of 
the Indiana State School for the Deaf, who will be graduated in 
June from the West Virginia State College in Institute, West Vir- 
ginia. 

According to the January, 1947, ANNALS, 1,342 deaf students in 
the U. 8. last year were Negroes. This was almost eight percent of 
the number of deaf students enrolled in residential, day, private and 
denominational schools. There were 1,160 Negro deaf students out of 
the 12,399 students enrolled in the residential schools. It is interest- 
ing to note that of the residential schools in the North, the Mt. Airy 
School for the Deaf in Philadelphia, Pa., had the largest Negro en- 
rollment of any, a total of 34 out of 514. This is the third oldest 
school for the deaf in the United States, having been founded in 
1820 


If Gallaudet College were to admit Negro students it would only 
be following the precedent of other much larger colleges, Catholic 
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University in Washington, D.C., is now admitting Negro students 
into all departments, 

It is rather ironic that one minority group should refuse to ac- 
knowledge the rights of another minority group. It is ironic that such 
fine fellows as (Mitchell Payne and Raymond Jackson, Negro deaf 
boys, who have made such a fine name for themselves in the sport 
world and who have such good scholastic standing, will never be able 
to carry on their fine work at Gallaudet College. Payne, a student 
of the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, has been offered 
a free scholarship at the University of Pittsburgh. Raymond Jack- 
son, of the New York Sehool for the Deaf at White Plains, New 
York, was offered a free scholarship at Springfield College and led a 
military procession in New York City, witnessed by two million peo- 
ple. The other members of his military corps were all white. These 
two boys are well-liked by many, yet, their chances of entering Gal- 
laudet are lessened because their skin is dark and, therefore, they 
are different, 

Only when the Gallaudet College students themselves and the fac- 
ulty members come together and talk this problem over in a liberal 
and impartial way, will future Jacksons and Paynes find opportu- 
nities for higher learning and greater achievements in a place that 
was basically constructed to educate human beings who have hear- 
ing deficiencies. 


NOMENCLATURE 
As always, here are some words that have different mean- 
ings for different people. The Illinois Advance for Jan- 
uary 1948, lists and compares various terms dealing with 
hearing impairment, which are in current use. 


We need a term that will designate any person with a noticeable 
hearing impairment. (A hearing impairment would be anything from 
hard-of-hearingness to total deafness). 

We have two quite useful common adjectival terms: ‘‘hard of 
hearing” and ‘‘deaf.’’ What term can we use that will include both 
of these groups? ‘‘ Acoustically handicapped’’ comes to mind but is 
not quite what we are looking for. 

In the old days we had the ‘‘hard of hearing’’ and the ‘‘deaf,” 
who were in turn subdivided into the ‘‘congenitally deaf’’ and 
**gsemi-mutes. ’’ 

Today an attempt is being made to classify ‘‘semi-mutes,’’ i.e., the 
deaf with remembered speech and normal language, as‘‘hard of hear- 
ing.’’ (The term ‘‘semi-mutes’’ was obviously an attempt to point 
out a distinction but was philologically unjustifiable. How, one may 
ask, can a person be ‘‘half mute’’?) 

We need, therefore, a term to designate the deaf who acquired 
language before onset of deafness. 

Recently a new term has come into use, the term ‘‘deafened.’’ This 
term was coined to refer to the deaf who do not use sign-language to 
distinguish them from those who do. Its implication is social rather 
than scientific. 

Practically every school for the deaf has some pupils who are hard 
of hearing or who have ‘‘ useable residual hearing.’’ For these acous- 
tic work is provided, Obviously the term ‘‘school for the deaf’’ is be- 
coming antiquated. 

We need, therefore, a term which will designate a school for the 
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deaf as a place where young people with severe hearing impairment 
are educated. Perhaps ‘‘school for the deafened’’ would serve this 
purpose adequately. 

We need a term to designate the difficulty teachers of the deaf 
(meaning the very deaf or the totally deaf who do not have remem- 
bered language) face in dealing with the language problem. The 
teacher of these children must look on language with a double focus, 
so to speak. On the one hand there is ‘‘normal language develop- 
ment.’’ On the other there are the peculiarly special needs of the deaf 
child. How much should she be guided by the one; how much should 
she be guided by the other? And why not one term to express this 
condition? 

With such terms we would be able to designate persons with any 
noticeable kind of hearing impairment. We would have the sub-divi- 
sions: the ‘‘hard of hearing,’’ the deaf-with-remembered-language, 
the deaf-without-remembered-language, and we would have a term 
to express the major difficulty with which teachers of the last group 
have to cope in an educational way. 

A precise and correct terminology is an index of professional vital- 
ity. Incorrect and makeshift designations on the contrary are con- 
fusing to everybody including those who insist on their use. 

Some years ago the Bureau of the Census decided to drop all re- 
ference to ‘‘deafness’’ in census forms. Why? Because leaders in the 
profession could not agree among themselves on primary terms to de- 
signate persons with hearing impairment. Let us hope this is a pass- 
ing phase. 

Nomenclature appears to be a topic remote from our immediate 
concern; actually it is the framework of our whole thinking. 


PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 


Drs. Olav E. Halberg and Bayard T. Horton of the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota, have reported a case 
in which histamine, a potent body chemical, appears to 
have been successful in the treatment of one form of sud- 
den deafness. The Wisconsin Times for October 15, 1947, 
explains the findings. 


For several years the Mayo Clinic, at Rochester, Minn., used his- 
tamine, a potent body chemical that has a mysterious connection 
with skin allergies, to relieve a form of dizziness caused by inner ear 
troubles, 

Then one day a 45-year-old man came to the clinic with no dizzi- 
ness but with a right ear that had become totally deaf in 24 hours 
for no apparent reason, On a chance, the physicians gave him his- 
tamine. In 12 days his ear was completely well and has remained so 
for the last 16 months. 

This opened a new chapter in deafness and the story is told by Drs. 
Olav E. Halberg and Bayard T. Horton in Proceedings, a house pro- 
duction of the clinic. 

They had used histamine for Meniere’s disease. The name is from a 
French physician who discovered the disease about a century ago. It 
is due to blood getting into the fluid of three semicircular canals in 
the inner ear. These canals enable a person to maintain balance. In 
Meniere’s disease there is dizziness, nausea, ringing in the ears and a 
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form of deafness that had been used at the clinic on 500 of these 
cases. 


FORMERLY HELD INCURABLE 

But it had not been considered as a good medicine for any form of 
deafness. Since the first man, two other men and one woman with sim- 
ilar deafness have been treated with histamine. The second one was 
a man of 52 with sudden deafness in his left ear. He improved, but 
not completely. The third was a man of 34, who had sudden total 
deafness in his right ear and partial in the left. He improved enough 
to hear fairly well, although not to recover entirely. The fourth was 
a woman, 45, who suddenly had lost all hearing in her right ear. His- 
tamine failed to help her. The reason appeared to be possibly that 
she had waited six months before having any treatment. The men 
had been treated more promptly. 

The report declares that these cases open an entirely new train of 
thought in sudden deafness. Such hearing losses occur not infre- 
quently in middle aged and elderly persons. As a rule, they have been 
incurable. 

SWELLING BLAMED 

All four cases, the Mayo physicians state, were nerve deafness. 
This means that the deafness was due to some failure in the auditory 
nerve which transmits sound as electro-chemical signals to the brain. 
Nerve deafness has been the most difficult of all kinds of hearing 
troubles to treat medically. 

In the four cases the doctors make a guess that the sudden deaf- 
ness was caused by a swelling, of unknown origin, pressing on the 
auditory nerve, or interfering with it. It appeared possible also, they 
said, that this interference might quickly do permanent nerve dam- 
age. 

Possibly, says the report, these sudden losses of hearing were a 
phase of Meniere’s disease. They conclude that histamine may help 
many unfortunate persons with sudden ear troubles. 


PREVENTION OF DEAFNESS 


Popular magazines have given wide publicity to the 
fenestration operation and articles on the subject have ap- 
peared from time to time in school papers for the deaf. This 
reprint from The California News for April 1947, first ap- 
peared in the Bulletin, the organ of the East Bay (Calif.) 
Society for the Hard of Hearing. Credit to the author ap- 
pears in the article itself. 


A year or so ago The California News had an article about the 
fenestration operation, telling something of the results to be expect- 
ed from the operation, and the type of deafness it was designed to al- 
leviate. Below is another article on the same subject, containing ex- 
cerpts from a talk given before the California Better Hearing Coun- 
cil by Dr. Robert C. Martin, Otologist of San Francisco and Clinical 
Professor of Surgery at the University of California, Department of 
Otolaryngology. The excerpts from the article were reprinted from 
the Bulletin, the organ of the East Bay Society of the Hard of 
Hearing. 

An important point to be observed in connection with the fenes- 
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tration operation is that it is for those whose deafness is due to otos- 
clerosis. These persons are not deaf. They are hard of hearing. A 
deaf person, or a hard-of-hearing person whose hearing loss is due to 
some cause_other than otosclerosis, will find no relief in the fenestra- 
tion operation, 

I agreed to speak before the Council if I were allowed to tell 
you not only what the operation will do but also what it will not 
do. I think it is very important and about time somebody brought 
this part of it out. The publicity that has been given to the op- 
eration has been very misleading; and to the doctors who do not 
like to hurt people by telling them that they do not come under 
the category that can be helped, it has been a nightmare. 

In looking over the records, I find there have been 310 peo- 
ple who consulted us about this operation in the last three years. 
We have operated on 65 of those 310. Less than one out of the 
five had the operation performed. 

Now what is the operation? It is nothing more than taking a 
patient with good nerve functions and operating and making a 
new window into that nerve. Therefore, no person is suitable un- 
less he or she has a good nerve. Point number one: If you have 
a nerve deafness you cannot have the operation because since the 
window may remain open there is no receiver and no transmitter 
there to carry it through to the brain after the operation is done. 
Who, therefore, are suitable candidates for the operation? The 
answer is: Only those with conduction deafness. By that I mean 
deafness from the tympanum to the foot of the steps, or along 
the line where the impulse is transmitted from the ear drum to the 
auditory nerve. Those people may be candidates who will be able 
to hear it you open the door and make another cricuit whereby 
sounds reach the nerve; and unless that nerve be good (and we 
have certain definite standards) there is no use in the operation 
at all, 

What are those standards? We prefer not to operate on any- 
one who has over twenty decibels loss in bone conduction in the 
three hearing frequencies. A borderline case may have one of 
those frequencies between twenty and thirty loss, but not over 
twenty in two of them; and if that one has lost thirty decibels 
then it’s no good. As to the amount of air conduction we prefer 
that it be above forty. We have had a few cases that have been 
as low as sixty-five decibels loss and who have gained thirty-five 
decibels for ear conduction. 

You have read statistics that have been published. I have read 
reports which said ninety percent had successful results. That, to 
my mind, is not a true statistic study. The question of whether 
the operation gains a successful result, can be measured only by 
the audiogram and the the patient’s subjective statement that 
he has useful hearing without a hearing aid. The percent who 
gain useful hearing runs somewhere between sixty-five and 
seventy percent. That result is persistent over one year. No 
statistics published within the first six months of the operation 
are a worthwhile criterion or even worth writing. Most of us 
could publish our statistics for the first sixty to ninety days and 
we would have ninety percent success, if we chose our cases. 
These statistics are utterly worthless. The hearing must persist 
for at least six months, and preferably over the year. 

I hope I have gotten one thing over to you: That it is an op- 
eration for relief of conduction deafness—otosclerosis. Suit- 

able candidates are only those in whom the bones of the middle 
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ear, including the stapes, effect useful hearing. They must meet 
the requirements of the bone conduction and ear conduction loss. 
Otosclerosis hits the footpiece of the stapes; it also hits the in- 
ternal auditory meatus and the semicircular canal. In one of 
those three places it produces a conduction deafness, and that is 
where it involves the few who are suitable candidates. This op- 
eration can be used for chronic fibrosis—that is, people who have 
had many abscesses in their youth and have a very scarred-up 
ear, provided they meet the requirements mentioned but any ear 
that is discharging is not suitable for an operation. 


Now assuming a success, what is a ‘permanent’ result? What 
is permanent in dealing with humanity? The oldest case that I 
know of is one that has been a success for seven years. What is 
the age factor? I do not thnik anyone over fifty-five should have 
the operafion. This is not a minor operation and is quite a ner- 
vous shock to the average person. Why do some of these ‘win- 
dows’ close? First, because of lack of care in getting bone chips 
and bone dust in during the operation. Secondly, the unknown 
factor that makes one person’s fractures heal and the other one 
has a nonunion which will keep him or her in bed for a year. So 
if your bones won’t heal it seems you should not have the opera- 
tion, 


What are the bad results? So far you have heard only the good 
results in the newspaper articles. From talking to these 310 peo- 
ple who have come to see me, I get the idea they feel all they 
have to do is come into the office and say they would like to 
‘have a little window made this afternoon’ and that it is as 
simple as that. However, that is not the case. It is a major opera- 
tion. 


Would I have the operation performed for myself if I were a 
suitable case? I definitely would. It is worthwhile. However, I 
would want to be told that I would be terribly dizzy for the first 
few days. The dizziness is a variable quantity and the degree of 
dizziness doesn’t seem to have any effect on the end results at 
all. Some of those who were most dizzy have good results, and 
some of the ones who had less dizziness did not have good re- 
sults, Another difficulty is that in a great many cases the cavities 
may discharge for a greater or lesser period of time. However, I 
have never seen one that wouldn’t ultimately dry up. 


There is a third disadvantage and that is because of the mech- 
anical nearness of the facial nerve it may be injured in the 
course of the operation or there may be neighborhood inflam- 
mation causing neuritis which will result in facial weakness. 


What are the good features? The patient who gets restoration 
of hearing is through with any necessity to use hearing aids. 
The person who has had a successful fenestration operation is 
not bothered by extraneous noises and distortion. At first they 
have no selective apparatus. They have forgotten how to hear, 
and for the first two or three weeks they are rather miserable 
with all these noises that bother them so badly. 

I have tried to cover the facts that I hope will give you some 
insight into the fenestration operation. It is a good operation: It 
has been badly over publicized. It is not a cure for deafness. It is 
however, and will be if properly used and not abused, probably the 
most useful thing that has been found for conduction deafness 
today. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE DrEaF 
In an effort to disprove the statement, ‘‘there will al- 
ways be people who do not understand the deaf and who 
do not know of the provisions for educating the deaf ‘‘The 
California News for January 1948 describes the plans of 
the North Central Conference of Schools for the Deaf to 
publish a pamphlet designed to improve public relations. 


A committee has been appointed by the North Central Conference 
of Schools for the Deaf to make a survey of relations between schools 
for the deaf and the public for the purpose of assembling material 
for use in publication of a pamphlet of information which schools for 
the deaf may distribute among parents of deaf children. This infor- 
mation in the hands of the parents will acquaint them with the work 
of the schools and guide them in planning for the education of their 
deaf children. 

This is a worthy effort on the part of the North Central Confer- 
ence, The material gathered in the survey should be widely distri- 
buted. We wonder, though, if it is possible that there is any school 
for the deaf which does not already have a ‘‘pamphlet of informa- 
tion’’ for distribution among parents of prospective pupils. We have 
seen such pamphlets from a number of schools and we had taken it 
for granted that all schools considered publication of such informa- 
tion one of their essential activities. Here in California we have 
published pamphlets of information for years, revising them from 
time to time to keep them up to date. We have a pamphlet of general 
information (1947 revision) which describes the characteristics of 
the deaf as well as the work of the California School, and we have 
just completed another pamphlet containing advice and suggestions 
to parents as to pre-school training of their deaf children. Some time 
ago we published another booklet on the work of the school, made up 
chiefly of photographs of scenes at the school. 

Schools for the deaf should not consider their service in the field 
of public relations complete with publication and distribution of a 
pamphlet of information. Most of them take advantage of numer- 
ous opportunities to familiarize the public with the work of educat- 
ing the deaf. They welcome visitors to their classrooms, Officials and 
teachers frequently speak before meetings of educators, businessmen, 
and parents, The regular school periodicals are widely distributed 
among the public. The radio is used as a means of carrying informa- 
tion to the public. All this publicity still is not enough. There can 
never be enough, for there will always be people who do not under- 
stand the deaf and who do not know of the provisions for educating 
the deaf. We have seen public officials, doctors, and university pro- 
fessors who were no better acquainted with the work of our schools 
than were some parents of deaf children living in the remotest of the 
rural districts, 

The schools should keep alert at all times to every opportunity to 
educate the public not only as to the education of the deaf, but also 
as to the deaf, themselves. And in their efforts to inform the public, 
they should take great care to see that they are giving correct and 
true impressions. A great many false impressions which have been 
harmful to the deaf have originated in our own schools when we have 
been too eager to display the features which carry the greatest ap- 
peal. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE DEaF 

Supt. Fred L. Sparks, Jr. of the Central New York 
School has prepared a program ‘‘The Deaf Speak’’ which 
has been presented to audiences in Rome and Central New 
York on the average of once a month for the past year and 
a half, as one means of informing the public about the 
American Deaf. A copy of his program appeared in The 
Register for February 1948. 


CITIzENS 


Little known to the general public because of their small number 
in comparison with the general population, the deaf of America are 
taking their places as citizens of the country much the same as their 
brothers and sisters who have normal hearing. They enjoy the privi- 
leges of citizenship and share the responsibilities. 

Census reports indicate that there is a deaf person to every 2,150 
population. Accepting this percentage, there were just over 60,000 
deaf persons in this country in 1940. 


PROPER NOMENCLATURE 


People with defective hearing come under two broad classifications: 
The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing. The deaf are those whose sense 
of hearing is non-functional for the ordinary purposes of life. This 
general group is made up of two distinct classes based entirely upon 
the time of the loss of hearing. These are: The congenitally deaf— 
those who were born deaf. The adventitiously deaf—those who were 
born with normal hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became 
non-functional later through illness or accident. The hard of hearing 
are those in whom the sense of hearing, although defective, is func- 
tional with or without a hearing aid, 

These definitions were compiled by a committee of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf and have been sub- 
scribed to by a number of other organizations, including the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf. These definitions are authoritative and should 
be strictly adhered to. 

At times the deaf are referred to as ‘‘deaf-mutes’’ or as the ‘‘ deaf 
and dumb.’’ Both of these terms are incorrect. The word ‘‘mute’’ 
means unable to make vocal sounds. Just because one is deaf does not 
mean that he has no vocal cords. Since the vocal cords produce 
sounds, a deaf person is not mute; he can laugh, cry and even scream. 
Most deaf persons can speak. Some deaf persons who have not heard 
a sound for a quarter of a century or more are able to get up and 
make a public address, The term ‘‘dumb’’ too frequently implies 
stupidity, which is not true of the group. Deaf people are simply 
deaf, so call them that. It is the proper name of their handicap. 

Some people are of the mistaken belief that the actions of one deaf 
person mark the deaf as a whole. This is as wrong as to think actions 
of a movie cowboy are typical of all Americans. The deaf are differ- 
ent from hearing people only in the loss of hearing. One deaf person 
just as two hearing persons may differ. First-hand knowledge of the 
deaf as a whole cannot come from a chance encounter with one deaf 
person. To know and understand the deaf a person must be in daily 
contact with them, seeing them enjoy the blessings of a wonderful 
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country, and seeing them get as much pleasure out of normal liv- 
ing as their hearing friends do. 


DeraFness Not A CALAMITY 

The most wonderful thing about deafness is that it is merely a 
physical deprivation. The soul remains unscathed, The deaf person 
lives, figuratively speaking, in a sound-proof room with soundproof 
windows through which to view the parade of life on earth. In this 
quiet room the innate appreciation of all that is high and pure in 
art serves as a stronghold against the subtle inroads of an inferiority 
complex. The absence of the hearing sense does not necessarily mean 
that so much has been taken out of life as to make life worthless. A 
composition not set to music may stir the heart just the same. An 
orchid yielding no fragrance is held in high esteem none the less. 


Causrs OF DEAFNESS 


There are many causes of deafness. About one-third of the deaf 
people of the country are congenitally deaf. In order of their des- 
cending frequency, other causes are scarlet fever, meningitis, brain 
fever, falls and blows, measles, typhoid fever, whooping cough, dis- 
ease of the ear, abscess of the ear, pneumonia and influenza, diph- 
theria, catarrh, colds, paralysis or infantile paralysis, and convul- 
sions. Proper medical attention in the cases of these illnesses may of: 
ten prevent loss of hearing. 

There are numerous hearing aids on the market. These amplify 
sound and are helpful to hard of hearing folks. However, they are: 
of no value to persons who do not already possess useable hearing. 
There is no known cure for total deafness, and when a specialist has 
declared that one’s nearing cannot be restored, the patient might as 
well resign himself to this fate and make the best of it. The idea 
that an airplane power dive will restore hearing should be listed 
with ‘‘quack cures.’’ In one or two instances the rapid change in 
air pressure has forced open an obstruction of the aural cavity or the 
Eustachian tubes but in the main such attempts are not only a waste 
of money but a risk of life. If such changes in air pressure are ever 
effective, there are means of producing them in a physician’s office 
without the risk of an airplane dive. Airplane pilots will testify that 
constant pressure on the ear drums due to diving flights will increase 
deafness, not cure it. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


The education of the deaf in America began in 1817 when Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet opened a school for the deaf at Hartford, Con- 
necticut. His interest had been aroused by a little deaf girl, Alice 
Cogswell, whom he taught to write the word ‘‘hat’’ in the sand. 
There were twenty-one pupils in his first class. On October 1, 1946, 
there were 20,367 pupils enrolled in the 206 schools for the deaf in 
America, All told, just over 155,000 deaf persons have received in- 
struction in these schools. One of these schools is loeated within 
a day’s driving distance of practically every American home, so every 
deaf child in America, who is otherwise normal, has a chance to get 
an education. Specially and technically trained teachers in these 
schools assure the twentieth century youth an opportunity to secure 
an education that will enable him to earn a living and enjoy life 
entirely as much as folks who are able to hear. These schools offer 
an education to the rich and the poor alike. They are as much ai 
part of the American educational system as the public schools of 
the state. These schools are prepared to educate the deaf child so that 
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when his happy school days are over he will be prepared to meet 
the civic, economic, social, and moral conditions of life, to be a self- 
supporting, law-abiding citizen, an asset to his community. 

Of the 206 schools mentioned, 65 are public residential schools 
with an enrollment of 12,399; 119 are public day schools with an 
enrollment of 4,295; and 22 are denominational or private schools 
with an enrollment of 1,142. These schools are staffed by a personnel 
of 2,768 teachers. The overwhelming popularity of the residential 
schools is due to the fact that they offer superior facilities. The large 
residential schools have modern vocational departments which help 
to prepare the student to take his place in the community. The 
schools are invariably in session nine months of the year, just as 
the public schools. The aims of the schools are triune; to educate the 
head, the heart, and the hand. 

When most people hear the name ‘‘school for the deaf’’ they 
think that all the children in attendance are totally deaf. This is not 
the case. The percentages are about as follows: Thirty-five percent 
are what we may call totally deaf; they hear nothing. Another 
thirty-five percent have sound perception. The other thirty-five per- 
cent have sufficient hearing to understand speech with use of an 
adequate amount of amplification. 


LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY 


A six-year-old child who has never heard since birth has, of course, 
no speech. He has no language, no reading ability, no writing ability. 
Most often he does not know his name; he does not know he has a 
name. Yet under the direction of competent teachers this child at 
the end of a school year may be able to speak 300 to 400 words; read 
these words on the lips; use these words in sentence building; and 
write them on paper or the blackboard. The speech is not perfect if 
there is a considerable loss of hearing because speech is pleasant only 
if it has inflection and tone qualities, It is well to make clear that 
speech and lip reading for conversation with the general public are 
mastered by only a relatively small number of the congenitally deaf, 
most of whom will carry on a conversation by means of pad and pen- 
cil. It is not difficult to see that language is a major problem with the 
deaf. It is a stumbling block of the first magnitude. Listen to this: 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee, or a key for the lock of 
his hair? 

Can his eyes be called a school because there are pupils there? 

In the crown of his head what gems are found? 

Who travels the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use when building the roof of his mouth, 

The nails on the end of his toes? 

Can the crook of his elbow be sent to jail? 

If so, what did he do? 

How does he sharpen his shoulder blades? 

I’ll be hanged if I know, do you? 

Can he sit in the shade of the palm of his hand? 

Or beat the drum of his ear? 

Does the calf of his leg eat the corn on his toes? 

If so why not grow corn on the ear? 


These are funny to you. They are tragic for the deaf child. He 
learns a word one way and the next time he meets it, it has another 
meaning. In a certain class a teacher held up a picture of a donkey. 
The teacher asked what it was. One member of the class wrote ‘‘ fur 
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lough’’ on the slate, The teacher asked where he got the idea. He said 
h would show her after dinner. He brought a picture post card to 
class. The picture was of a soldier riding on a donkey. Beneath the 
picture were these words, ‘‘Going home on his furlough.’’ It is fre- 
quently difficult for the deaf to get these fine distinctions that are so 
simple to those who hear the spoken language. 

The average child hears and understands the human voice long be- 
fore he himself is able to articulate even a single word. By the vari- 
ous modulations he can readily distinguish the emotions of pleasure, 
pain, anger, and sorrow, and he will react accordingly. By the time 
he is able to enter school he will have the ability to express himself 
in intelligible speech and will already have begun his education by 
means of questions and answers. 

The deaf child is as curious about what goes on about him as the 
hearing child, but unless his parents can communicate with him, he 
is seldom able to satisfy his curiosity It is for this reason that 
when a congenitally deaf child enters school he is five years behind 
the hearing child not only in language development, but also in gen- 
eral knowledge. This fact makes it remarkable that schools for the 
deaf are able to graduate their pupils and put them on their own feet 
as early as they do. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


Most schools for the deaf offer a twelve-year academic course with 
vocational education. The work covered is similar to that of public 
schools through the first two years of high school. Graduates desiring 
advanced work may, upon successfuly fulfilling the entrance require- 
ments, continue their education at Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C. This is a federally financed school, the only college for the deaf 
in the world. It gets most of its students from graduates of state 
schools for the deaf. The annual enrollment is around 150 students. 
Degrees are conferred on students successfully completing the course 
and post-graduates may earn advanced degrees, 


THs Sign LANGUAGE 


There is a mistaken idea prevalent that children in our schools 
for the deaf are taught exclusively by means of the sign language. 
The education of the deaf is, to a great extent, carried on by the so- 
called oral method wherein the teacher speaks and the children read 
the lips. Where children cannot benefit by this type of instruction, 
writing on paper and on the blackboards, and the use of the finger 
alphabet and some signs are resorted to. The finger alphabet is really 
writing or spelling in the air. Actually about 70 percent of children 
in residential schools for the deaf are taught in pure oral classes; 30 
percent are taught by manual methods. The humanitarian rule that 
the method should be fitted to the child rather than the child to the 
method is used in most residential schools. 

The sign language employed by the deaf is in many instances nat- 
ural picture-drawing in the air. For example, the sign for God is 
made by pointing the right forefinger upward as if to God in heaven. 
The sign for man is made by taking hold of the brim of an imaginary 
hat. The sign for woman is made by drawing the right thumb over 
the lower part of the right cheek indicating the part of the move- 
ment a lady makes to tie her bonnet. Thus, an artist draws on can- 
vas, so the deaf draw in the air. Their gestures are often smooth, 
thythmical expressions of thought that express ideas as fast as the 
spoken word. As a public speaker flourishes his arms and uses dif- 
ferent tones of voice to emphasize, so the deaf use facial expressions 
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in trying to better convey an idea and improve the eye picture. 
These facial expressions are as a daub of paint placed here and 
there on the canvas to enliven and enrich a particular bit of art. 

As signs are clearly distinguishable at a distance they are used in 
sermons, lectures, and plays. Signs are commonly used in social ga- 
therings of the deaf. Both oral and manual methods of communica- 
tion have their functions and contribute to the happiness and under- 
standing of the deaf. 


SPoRTS 


The deaf of this country are interested in sports and participate in 
almost every form of athletic activity, Perhaps the greatest athletic 
achievement of the deaf was the winning of the Nebraska State High 
School basketball tourney by the Nebraska School for the Deaf team 
in 1931, Coached by Nick Petersen, a deaf man, the eight boys on 
the team were the only eight of the twenty-five enrolled who had the 
physique demanded by interscholastic competition. 

Luther Taylor, better known to baseball fans as ‘‘Dummy Tay- 
lor’’ now of Jacksonville, Illinois, was at one time pitcher of the New 
York Giants team. 

J. Frederick Meagher, of Chicago, was national A. A. U. 108- 
pound wrestling champion in 1918 and 1919. 

The Arkansas School for the Deaf won twelve consecutive state 
A, A. U. wrestling championships from 1928 to 1940. The team was 
coached by a diminutive deaf man, Nathan Zimble, a graduate of Gal- 
laudet College, who for years had been principal of that school. 

Morris Davis, representing the 92nd Street Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association of New York City, won the national A. A. U. 15-kilo- 
meter walking championship in 1936. 

Angel Acuna, of the Arizona School for the Deaf, was picked for 
the All-American High School six-man football team in 1938. 

Donald Thurneau, of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, reigned 
as state kingpin of both high and low hurdles in 1939, He skipped the 
120-yard hurdles in :15.3, and covered the 200-yard low hurdles in 
723.6. He went through the season undefeated in both hurdle events 
participating in dual invitation, district, regional, and state meets. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The deaf have numerous organizations to promote their welfare 
and interests. The National Association of the Deaf is open to all 
white citizens of the United States. Organized in 1880, its members 
are found in every state in the Union. Triennial conventions are held, 
and as a rule, several thousand attend, many traveling clear across 
the country in order to participate in the discussions and enjoy the 
fellowship. 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

At one time insurance companies regarded the deaf as poor risks. 
In 1901 the deaf organized their own company, the National Fratern- 
al Society of the Deaf. The objects of this society are to pay death 
benefits to the families of members who die; to pay benefits to mem- 
bers who fall sick or meet accident injury; to unite all deaf men of 
good health, habits, and character into a brotherhood of friendli- 
ness and good fellowship for the purpose of helping one another and 
making life better and happier for all its members, and the deaf as 
a class. This organization blasted the idea that the deaf were poor 
risks and today any of the large insurance companies will gladly 
write life insurance for the deaf. The society is run entirely by deaf 
men and has divisions throughout the country. It has a membership 
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of close to 10,000 and assets of three million dollars. It is one of the 
three strongest fraternal insurance societies in the world today. 


DEAF AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS 

At times there have been attempts to bar the deaf from driving 
automobiles. Organizations and friends of the deaf have shown that 
such action is unjustifiable, and today a normal deaf person may get 
a license to drive anywhere in America on about the same basis as 
hearing folks. During a recent three-year period a group of psychiat- 
rists examined more than a quarter of a million drivers on roadways, 
in ‘‘erash chambers’’ and at laboratory steering wheels with in- 
struments. Among the numerous findings: One driver out of every 
twenty is a dangerous driver. A deaf driver is likely to be the safest 
and most careful driver. 


In INDUSTRY 

A national survey shows that the deaf are engaged in 250 differ- 
ent types of work. At present they are successfully filling positions 
in almost every calling where hearing is not absolutely essential. Only 
in law, music, and medicine do we not find them. There are deaf 
bakers, bankers, barbers, beauticians, cabinet makers, carpenters, 
chemists, cigar makers, clerks, contractors, dentists, dressmakers, 
editors, engineers, linotype operators, machinists, merchants, miners 
ministers painters, poultry raisers, printers, shoemakers, tailors, 
teachers, and truckmen. 


CAREFUL WORKERS 
There is a prevalent idea that the deaf are more liable to meet ac- 
cidents than those who can hear. This misconception has at times bar- 
red deaf men from work. Statistics refute this idea, and today num- 
erous employers will say a good word for their deaf employees. There 
is no truth in the misconception that the deaf are barred from bene- 
fits of industrial insurance. 


WirTH Ford, GOODYEAR, AND FIRESTONE 

Speaking from many years of experience, Henry Ford said: ‘‘The 
deaf require no special consideration—they do their work one hun- 
dred per cent.’’ 

L. V. Hannah, employment manager for the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company, in a recent address, said: ‘‘Our experience since 
those early days has fully justified our confidence in the ability and 
dependability of deaf workers.’’ Charles W. Sieberling of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, says: ‘‘ We started with eight deaf 
workers. Gradually we added more until there was a total of 800 
deaf men and women on the pay roll. The record speaks for itself. 
These men and women proved themselves loyal, safe, and efficient 
workers. ’’ 


In War Work 

During World War II, the deaf were employed in war plants 
throughout the country, releasing able bodied workers for active 
service. Their record for faithful performance of their duties was 
exceptional. Many held positions requiring high degrees of skill and 
responsibility. A number were made foremen, floor inspectors, setup 
men, tool, die, and template makers. They safely and efficiently op- 
erated machines of all varieties. After taking on twenty-two deaf 
workers, an official of the Interstate Aircraft and Engineering Com- 
pany, at El Segundo, California, said: ‘‘They are making good. Deaf 
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folks have especially nimble fingers which stand them in good stead 
in close critical work. They are now working on gun chargers and 
bomb racks.’’ 
An INTEGRAL Part or SOCIETY 

Thus we see the deaf are an integral part of our economic, indus- 
trial, and spiritual society which as a whole makes our great coun- 
try. The deaf man fulfills his citizenship duties just as his more for- 
tunate brother. He is a family man, a husband, a father, a friend, a 
companion, a church member, a club member, a taxpayer, a voter, 
a producer, and a consumer of goods. The deaf man asks no favors, 
wants none. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE DEAF 


Editorial comment on the program, ‘‘The Deaf Speak,’’ 
originated and written by Mr. Sparks, Superintendent of 
the Central New York School, is taken from The Ohio 
Chronicle for November 1, 1947. 


A reading of ‘‘The Register,’’ the monthly magazine of the Cen- 
tral New York School for the Deaf at Rome, N. Y., impresses one 
with the fact that the young Superintendent, Mr. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., 
is very much on his toes. He does not miss a trick when it comes to 
building up understanding of the deaf and of the functions of his 
school. 


A very interesting feature of the opening of the Rome school this 
year was a meeting attended by parents who brought their children 
to school, and of teachers and staff members, Mr. Sparks addressed 
the gathering on the subject of ‘‘ Education for a ‘Hearing World.’ ’’ 
A deaf minister, Rev. William Lange, Jr., gave the invocation. A tea 
for parents and teachers followed the meeting. There were 60 par- 
ents in attendance. 


In Mr. Sparks’ talk he especially commended those teachers who 
took advantage of the summer to improve themselves at summer 
school. 


We have already reported on |Mr. Sparks’ efforts to create under- 
standing for the deaf by reprinting 10,000 copies of the N.A.D. 
booklet, ‘‘The American Deaf.’’ Another publicity venture, initiated 
last year and being repeated this year, is a program entitled, ‘‘The 
Deaf Speak.’’ It is, apparently, a demonstration of speech and read- 
ing by deaf students, conducted by Mr. Sparks, and they have more 
invitations to present the program than they can fulfill. It has been 
presented before such organizations as the Masons, Knights of Col- 
umbus, and Rotary Club. 


We especially like one quotation from Mr. Sparks’ talk at the 
opening of his school, for we have always believed that it should be 
the basic philosophy of all parents and teachers, Mr. Sparks said: 
‘¢We parents and teachers look upon our children and dream of their 
future. What we often fail to realize is that their future is now.’’ 


Mr. Sparks is deserving of the commendation and gratitude of all 
of us for his energetic program to publicize and create sympathetic 
understanding for the deaf. 
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READING 
An appeal to teachers and parents is made in The lowa 
Hawkeye, December 1, 1947, by a deaf person, born of 
deaf parents. The article, written by Silas Hirte, is en- 
titled ‘‘How a Person Born Deaf Began to Read,’’ and is 
a reprint from the W. A. D. Pilot. 


If you study cases of deaf children born of deaf parents, you will 
find that a large percentage of them learn to read much later in life 
and gain a fair command of English. I happen to be one of these. 
Naturally the sign language was my ‘‘reading’’ language from the 
start. 

I remember very clearly that my parents and relatives gave me 
picture books when I was a small boy, but I never paid much atten- 
tion to the sentences under the pictures. I indulged in a great deal of 
imagination, 

When I was seven years old my parents sent me to the Wisconsin 
School for the Deaf. For several years in school I enjoyed playing 
and talking with pupils. The teachers failed to teach me how to read 
picture books or Mother Goose rhymes. I can remember how I often 
pretended to sleep when I was required to read them. At that time 
the new comic strip, Buck Rogers, swept the country. Naturally I 
loved to read the funnies, because it was mostly imaginary. 

One day father noticed that I always clipped out the Buck Rogers 
comic strips and filed them in order, so I could read them all over 
whenever I felt like it. He told me if I read the sentences also, my 
imagination would improve. This began to do wonders for me in spite 
of my limited vocabulary. Father gave me several Big Little books 
which were illustrated stories based on famous persons or events, or 
funnies in simple language, The more I read them, the more I began 
to like to read. 

During my teen-age I still read, but the level of my reading ability 
was lower than that of the average deaf pupil in school. Father often 
told me some interesting stories. For example, he talked about the 
life of Buffalo Bill, in which I was very much interested. The re- 
sult was I became a heavy reader of history, but nothing more. 

Before finishing my W. 8. D. days I read ‘‘Hash Hash’’ books, 
especially War Birds, Sky Fighters, Aces and other dime magazines 
about airplanes, They are responsible for my being so very air- 
minded. 

In Gallaudet College my ability to read was lower in comparison 
with the rest of the class during my first year. It was a bitter pill 
to me, because I began to realize how far behind I was in many ways. 
From that time to the present I have read a good number of books 
in order to catch up with what I have lost in the past. 

I have seen many deaf adults read a lot, chiefly magazines and 
newspapers. That is very good. But I wonder how much they really 
miss. We have to read to keep ourselves up to date with the world. 
Nevertheless, there is more to the ability to read than reading it- 
self. Do we get the full flavor and meaning of the story? 

I pray that teachers and parents will solve the problem of starting 
children who are born deaf to read understandingly as early as pos- 
sible, so they will have a better foundation than I was able to get 
when I was young. 
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Reuiaious Work ror Aputt Drar 
The Ohio Chronicle for February 14, 1948, quotes the 
‘following article from Ephphata. 


_ Sunday, August 17th, marked the first time in the history of the 
Visitation Monastery at Ridge Blvd. and 89th St., Brooklyn, that a 
deaf and speechless girl was invested with the habit of the commu- 
nity. 

Miss Mary Wayrick, formerly of 1839 Norman St., Brooklyn, be- 
came Sister Jane DeSales in an inspiring ceremony. "With the Rev- 
erend Owen Smith, pastor of St. Anselm’s Church, presiding, Rev- 
erend George Haye, director of the deaf in the diocese, interpreted 
the questions and answers for the aspirant in the sign language and 
gave a short sermon using signs, 

Over one hundred deaf persons as well as many hearing friends 
attended the ceremony. Three other deaf girls present, signified their 
desire to enter religious life after witnessing the ceremony. Among 
the diocesan clergy present were: Revs. Peter M. Kelaher; Thomas 
Gribbin; James O’Grady and William Dowd. 


The following is quoted from The Companion, March 
15, 1948. 


A modern Catholic magazine published monthly for the deaf is 
called Ephpheta, which means ‘‘be thou opened.’’ This magazine 
regularly carries articles of interest to the Catholic deaf of America 
and deserves the full support of these people. 

The January 1948 issue of this paper was especially interesting to 
Minnesotans as it had an article with pictures of the work that the 
Catholic Church is doing for the deaf in Minneapolis. The article 
bore the caption ‘‘Paving the Way.’’ Pictured was Father George 
Carrelts shown explaining the gospel of the day. Also pictured were 
groups of deaf inside and outside of St. Olaf’s Church where services 
are held on the last Sunday of each month. 


The article referred to above, written by Miss Florence 
A. Waters, assistant managing editor of Ephpheta, is re- 
produced from the March 15, 1948, Companion. 


It was in St. Olaf’s Church in Minneapolis one Sunday morning 
last October that I met Father Carrelts and noted the ease and 
fluency with which he preached in the silent language of signs. Here 
was another of those generous and zealous priests scattered throughout 
the country who take periodical leave of their normal world to enter 
into the silence of the deaf, ‘‘speaking’’ their language and absorb- 
ing their thoughts and their reaction to a world devoid of sound. 

Many of these people have no normal concept of sound. Others, 
though severely or totally deafened, have memory patterns of normal 
social communication, more or less distinct, according to the age at 
which a handicapping degree of deafness made its onset. A number 
are possessed of some hearing and normal or nearly normal speech. 
Gonsiderable skill in lip reading is often found among people suffer- 
ing varying degrees of hearing loss. 
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In Minneapolis, Father Carrelts tells me, the de 1’Epee Society 
(named for the great French apostle to the deaf, the Abbe de 1’Epee) 
functions as a social organization. Its members make up a good part 
of Father Carrelts’ congregation in St. Olaf’s on the last Sunday of 
each month when Mass is offered and a sermon preached in signs. 
Confessions are heard before Mass. Some of these necessarily written 
by penitents whose speech is deficient. Regardless of the method used, 
Father Carrelts is equal to the occasion. He understands his people, 
and they have the utmost confidence in that understanding. 

This kind and generous priest believes in lip reading as a growing 
medium of communication with the deaf. While heartily endorsing 
the sign language where it is needed, he believes that more intensive 
training in the art of reading speech from the lips, which training 
usually goes hand in hand with the teaching of articulation, will tend 
to better identify the deaf with normal society in general and with 
the parish group in particular. 

Nor does Father Carrelts stand alone in this attitude. Social and 
religious segregation of the deaf has had considerable discussion in 
my presence with the consensus in favor of training toward better 
integration with the hearing group. This at least to the extent of 
intelligent participation—using printed matter—in parish novenas, 
missions, Lenten devotions,—in fact any or all non-obligatory ser- 
vices from which the deaf usually absent themselves. And to the ex- 
tent of more frequent attendance with hearing relatives and friends 
at social gatherings and public entertainment. 

A point often overlooked in the attitude of normally hearing people 
who are, in many cases, as responsible for the segregation of the 
deaf as are the deaf themselves. Proper education on both sides 
should have serious consideration. 

The fact that the road leading to the ideal is a long and weary 
one is a challenge to all who believe that the physically handicapped 
are also people and deserving of a place in the sun. From the eco- 
nomic viewpoint, every smallest step toward that ideal will certainly 
better employer-employee relations. 

This does not mean that any intelligent friend or observer would 
deprive the deaf of the comfort to be derived from association with 
their own kind, or of the conversational ease to be found in the sign 
language where lip reading and speech fall short of perfection .Nor 
would one frown on organization for the defense of their rights and 
for a more complete fulfillment of social, economic and spiritual 
needs. 

One of the problems connected with deafness of special interest 
to Father Garrelts is the psychological one of a mistaken attitude 
toward wearable hearing aids. Even a small remnant of hearing may, 
in many cases, be made serviceable through the use of a modern hear- 
ing aid and proper training. These aids have lately been developed 
to a remarkable degree, keeping step with the development of radio. 

Though inconspicuous, the hearing aid is often looked upon as a 
badge of inferiority. Vanity and fear of losing the world’s respect 
for physical perfection cause many young people, and some not so 
young, to sidestep the very instrument that would keep them in close 
touch with the hearing world. 

‘*What about marriage between the hearing and deaf?’’ asks 
Father Garrelts. ‘‘Does it ordinarily work?’’ No survey, to our 
knowledge, has yet been made along this line, and those few cases 
which have come under our notice gave no satisfactory answer to the 
question. 

Should the ideal in the education of the deaf and in the under- 
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standing of the hearing ever be fully realized, the present cleavage 
between the two groups would be materially narrowed, bringing 
them into closer mental contact and so into more successful inter- 
marriage, 

I questioned Father Garrelts about the Catholic children attending 
the Minneapolis Day School for the Deaf. He tells me that these 
children are given weekly religious instruction in the school by a 
group of women catechists. Here we follow this broadminded priest’s 
thoughts along with the winding road ahead leading to a well-in- 
structed deaf laity practicing their Faith with intelligent under- 
standing of its teachings. Will this happy state of affairs ever come 
about through one small hour’s instruction a week to children whose 
handicap, by its very nature, slows absorption of teaching? We see, 
with Father Carrelts, the length of the road, and its many turns. 


At the same time we see HIM— at the altar, in the confessional, 
in the pulpit, in the social group—praying, advising, admonishing, 
teaching, encouraging—paving the way, straightening the road. 
= ——— and that of all the priests in this difficult field will be 
—SOULS. 


Mary Ross, in the Kansas Star for January 1948, tells 
of the opening of a Chapel for the deaf in Olathe, Kansas, 
on Sunday, January 11, 1948. 


Sieuonene it was the Methodist Church which went ahead, installed a 
private chapel for the deaf adults and opened it officially on Sun- 
day, January 11, 1948. 

This chapel, which is a remodeled classroom, is in the rear of 
the main auditorium. It is a fair sized room; it could seat between 
fifty to seventy-five persons comfortably. The room faces the east. 
On the south side are sliding panels. When the deaf people wish, 
these panels are opened so the service in the main auditorium of 
the Church can also be seen. 

The Chapel contains about twenty solid walnut pews, so new 
they have not yet acquired the scars of age or use. On a slightly 
raised platform stands a walnut altar, on which the words ‘‘In 
Remembrance of Me’’ are lettered in lighter wood. There is a 
lighted cross on the altar. Two indirect lighting floor lamps and a 
ceiling chandelier supply an adequate amount of light. Behind the 
altar, heavy wine-colored draperies hang from the ceiling to the 
floor, forming a perfect background for the interpreter. Just above 
the draperies, near the ceiling is a loud speaker, which carries the 
regular service of the Church to the Chapel, 

Mr. Reay, the interpreter, translates every word and movement 
for the deaf audience. Their service follows the regular Methodist 
form. Mr. Reay interprets the call to worship, the response 
given by the Angel Choir, the scripture lesson, pastoral prayer, 
the response given by the Junior Choir, the Anthem sung by the 
Adult Choir, the sermon, the offertory prayers and the benediction. 
The audience follows the responsive reading in their hymnals, A 
member of the audience signs a hymn during each service. 
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Sian LANGUAGE 
‘*What is a good interpreter,’’ is answered by Mr. L. A. 
Elmer in The Silent Observer for December 1947. 


At conventions and other gatherings where there is a mixed and- 
ience of both deaf and hearing people, it has been the custom to 
appoint or report the services of a hearing man or woman to inter- 
pret into the sign language the speed of a hearing speaker for the 
benefit of the deaf and some hard of hearing people, They appreciate 
this courtesy, but sometimes the interpreting is not all that it should 
be and the reason for it may be the fault of the interpreter or the 
speaker, 

The interpreting of a speech is very interesting and is considered 
quite an accomplishment which comes from much experience and 
practice. The act of interpreting entails much work as it requires 
much arm and hand movement which is fatiguing and if kept up 
for a long period of time, the interpreter requires relief by having 
a relief interpreter take her or his place and this is necessary if 
the speech is long or if there are several speakers on the program. 

It has been stated and rightly so, that a good interpreter must 
have a three track mind—to remember what has been said, to inter- 
pret that part into the sign language while he is listening to what 
is going on, at the same time filling in when the speaker slows up 
in his speech. Oftentimes it is necessary for the interpreter to add 
to what the speaker is saying or failed to say and to organize it so 
that the deaf can catch the real meaning of the speech. To illustrate 
what is meant by this is the often repeated story of a colored mini- 
ster who visited a school for the deaf and was invited to address 
the teachers and the student body. The principal, an excellent inter- 
preter, listened for a minute or two and failing to get any clear-cut 
ideas out of the mass of flowery language the colored person was 
using, proceeded to preach a sermon of his own making. At the con- 
clusion of the speech, the interpreter and the audience congratulated 
the minister and told him how much they enjoyed his sermon. This 
may be an extreme case but it shows what a good interpreter can 
do in an emergency situation and save the day. : 

In this article we are not concerned so much with the qualifications 
of the speaker as we are with the type of interpreter who skips so 
much of a good speech and resorts to too much finger spelling. A 
good interpreter should have an excellent vocabulary of signs and 
be able to sign rapidly and clearly enough so that the audience can 
get this gist of the address. Translating the speech of a rapid fire 
speaker has its limitations, especially if the speaker reads from a pre- 
pared text, and the effect on the hearing audience isn’t very pleasing 
either. 

Finger-spelling should be used as little as possible, only when 
the name of a person, a geographical location or a scientific name 
is used. The interpreter should, whenever possible, avoid twisting 
his hand and wrist sideways and lifting his hand up and down. The 
letters of the Alphabet should be correctly formed with the fingers 
making the proper contacts as required. Many people are poor finger 
spellers and worse readers, so it will be difficult to read the fingers 
in a poor light or at distance. 

A good interpreter should not attempt to use a sign for every word 
the speaker utters. The average deaf person is not accustomed to 
reading this line of thought in the sign language. Many of the idioms 
or figures of speech would appear unintelligible to them. Imagine 
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the effect of using a sign for every word in the phrase, ‘‘In a nut 
shell’’ where he could use one sign for the word ‘‘Briefly’’ which 
means the same thing. The sign language is largely ideographic and 
an idea or thought expressed in a hundred words can be presented 
lucidly in a few signs. 

It appears to be true that the best interpreters are members of 
deaf families or those who have lived with or grown up within the 
environment of the deaf for several years. The late Dr. Charles 
R. Ely of Gallaudet College was a conspicuous example of the 
latter and was conceded to be one of the best interpreters of his 
time. He used little or no finger spelling in his interpreting and no 
speech was too difficult for him. We know of a great number of 
excellent interpreters today who can do as well, and we should like 
to have more of them at our gatherings and on our convention 
platforms. In making these observations, we have done so without 
any prejudice in our minds and we suggest that the interpreters 
available be engaged far in advance of the meetings, so that the 
deaf may reap the full benefit of the programs by understanding 
the speakers as they deliver their messages. 


The ‘‘discovery’’ of a new sign language by a London 
lawyer and physicist resulted in considerable editorial 
comment among members of |.p.f. The following selection 
from The California News for December 1947 includes 
a reprint from the October 18, 1947, Ohio Chronicle, and 
was written by Robert M. Grenmun. 


A news item released from London, England, in October, seems 
to have been published in newspapers all ovér the United States. 
It says that a London lawyer and physicist, Sir Richard Paget, has 
developed a new system of hand gestures whereby ‘‘the deaf child 
from birth will think and express himself in terms of words pro- 
duced by the gestures.’’ 


According to a version of the item which appeared in the Los 
Angeles Times: 

Sir Richard, who has spent 13 years compounding his new 
sign language for the education of children born deaf, a task 
involving the study of primitive gestures in many parts of the 
world, demonstrated 150 of the 3000 signs in the vocabulary to 
the anthropology section of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Sir Richard announced he was proposing to try the experi- 
ment of educating a small group of children deaf from birth, 
now 1% to 2 years old, by habitually speaking to them in the 
sign language, which is totally different from finger spelling. 
Instructors will encourage the deaf children to speak in the sys- 
tem, in which every sign is the equivalent of a spoken word. 

If the deaf child from birth has a normal vocabulary of 2000 
of these signs he should be able to learn lip-reading as well as 
the child who has become deaf after learning to speak. 

We can give him a language which is as easy to acquire as 
a spoken language is to the hearing child. 
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Such announcements as this appear ridiculous to all persons 
familiar with the deaf and the education of the deaf, but, unfortu- 
nately, they are read by countless persons who are not acquainted 
with the deaf. Among these are many who will believe the fantastic 
claims made. 

The deaf have suffered much from misunderstanding among the 
public as a result of misleading propaganda. When the oral method 
of educating the deaf was in its heyday it received such recogni- 
tion that great numbers of people gained the impression that all 
a deaf person needed to do was subject himself to a course in lip 
reading and he would go forth among his fellow-men so highly skill- 
ed in lip reading that no one would know he was deaf. Many failed 
to realize that lip reading is like any other talent. Some become 
experts at it, others develop average ability, and still others derive 
no benefit from it. 

Then came the ‘‘airplane cure.’? Someone expressed a notion 
that a dive in an airplane would restore the sense of hearing and 
it was not long until people were advising the deaf to try this 
scheme. As a result, one or two deaf persons lost their lives, and 
others found that a dive from the clouds had no effect on their 
deafness. 

Nowadays the advertisements of manufacturers of hearing aids 
and the claims of some of their salesmen have led many people to 
believe that if all the deaf would acquire hearing aids they would 
no longer be deaf. 

Only those of us who are deaf and those who work with the 
deaf and know and understand them can combat such false impres- 
sions. We quote below from an article by Robert M. Greenmun in 
the Ohio Chronicle, with reference to the news item quoted above: 


England has, for many years, outlawed the use of the sign 
language in the education of the deaf. The system has been 
held up to us as a model, and only a year or two ago we had 
rapt audiences listening to an exposition of the ‘‘British’’ sys- 
tem of education, which is actually as old as the pyramids, and 
not something new, as the rediscoverers would have us believe. 

While this system may succeed in giving the British deaf 
an education, perusal of British publications, mostly for and 
seldom by the deaf, make it evident that most adult deaf citi- 
zens are little better than the wards of benevolent and charit- 
able societies. The variety of occupations they are allowed to 
perform is limited not so much by their ability as by what it is 
felt by people, themselves not deaf, they can best do and at the 
same time perpetuate the hold over them and their ways of life 
by the benevolent societies. 

Anyone who has done a little research in the field of the edu- 
cation of the deaf knows that pure oral instruction is not new. 
There are recorded cases of the success of the method with 
talented individuals going back to the time of the Pharaohs. 
The fact remains that the first successful permanent schools 
made use of the sign language as well as the oral method, thus 
taking into account the individual differences of the pupils. 
Nowhere other than in the United States (where free inter- 
change of information among different schools throughout the 
country by means of our school publications, our teacher as- 
sociations, and our National college, Gallaudet, has shown us 
the wisdom of not adhering to a simple approach to all pupils 
but rather of adapting the method to the needs of the child) 
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have the adult deaf approached the independent, self sufficient 
status of complete unhampered citizenship and civie responsibil- 
ity we find here today. 

Much credit for placing the deaf in this enlightened posi- 
tion must go to the utilization of the sign language. Although 
there were a number of isolated successful attempts to teach 
the deaf orally and a number of schools were established to live 
out a brief and unsuccessful span, most of these successful at- 
tempts were with individuals, rather than with groups. Even 
today, while we have a number of really good pure oral schools, 
the most successful of these have what may be termed a select- 
ed group of pupils. We know of no instance where such a school 
has shown exceptional success with an unselected group. Usual- 
ly those who show little aptitude for oral instruction are either 
branded as unintelligent or, if the school in question is more 
enlightened, transferred to a combined school where they may 
have the benefit of varied approaches to their understanding. 


To go back to the article above, there is little doubt but what 
the new ‘‘discovery’’ will set up a new school of thought in the 
educating of the deaf in England. Attempts will be made to show 
that the ‘‘new’’ method will succeed where the ‘‘old’’ method 
has failed. Those disappointed in the progress of children by the 
pure oral method will flock to this marvelous new discovery—the 
sign language. Pupils will be put on exhibition, visitors will ‘‘oh’’ 
and ‘‘ah’’ at the progress being made. Those of us who have been 
through the mill, have seen the products of all types of schools and 
all systems of educating the deaf will have the feeling, ‘‘This is 
where I came in.’’ All right, London, take it away. Here we go 
again. 


Sus-NorRMAL 
In the November 26, 1947, issue of The Buff and Blue, 
Dr. Powrie Doctor relates some interesting incidents in- 
volving teaching the retarded deaf that might well serve 
as an object lesson for all teachers. 


A short time ago I heard a talk in which the speaker told, what 
is to me, a very interesting story. The speaker was a teacher in 
college and had been wondering for some time how he could impress 
on his teacher training students the idea that slow children do have 
a place in our educational set up. While sitting in his study his 
small daughter came in and proudly showed him her paper in spell- 
ing. She had received the grade of 100. Her father in a joking 
manner asked her what the mark of 100 meant. The little girl 
promptly replied, ‘‘Oh, my teacher said it means I had good luck 
in spelling today. You know Susie. Well, she only got 40, so she 
had bad luck today, but my teacher said maybe her luck will be 
better tomorrow.’’ The father knew Susie, only too well—a little 
girl who would probably never make more than 40 in any phase of 
life, but how much better, he thought, to teach his daughter and 
Susie, too, that perhaps grades, after all, are merely cases of ‘‘Good 
Luck and Bad Luck.”’ 

One of the finest teachers I have ever known was Mrs. Gertrude 
Hooper, formerly of the Kendall School, who taught what is some- 
times known as a slow class. She laughingly told me once she 
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taught weaving in order to teach arithmetic. However, Mrs. Hooper 
always managed to teach so many worthwhile things along with her 
weaving that no one really objected to being placed in her classes. 
I remember once seeing Dr. Helmer Myklebust at the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf testing the mentality of a very slow pupil. He 
laughingly said, ‘‘If Jim has to be a slow pupil, I want him to be 
the best slow pupil in the United States.’’ Sometime ago I visited 
the North Carolina School for the Deaf in Raleigh, N. C. I visited 
the class for beginners which was taught by Mrs. Effie Whittaker. 
She had 20 pupils in that one grade. One little fellow was definitely 
in the retarded group. I was wondering what Mrs. Whittaker 
would do with him in such a large class, Finally, Mrs. Whittaker 
called him to stand up and told him to count for me. He did. He 
counted to one. She patted the little fellow on the back and he 
fairly beamed. Then Mrs. Whittaker turned and said, ‘‘ Bill knows 
and I know that he is an individual, but I want to be sure that the 
other members of the class always remember it also.’’ Such a reveal- 
ing incident is sometimes difficult to find in a book on teaching 
methods. 

When I heard the story of the little girl and her teacher’s method 
of considering grades merely as an indication of good luck and of bad 
luck, I thought of Mrs. Hooper, Mrs. Whittaker, and Dr. Mykle- 
bust. They all had the same idea and I am wondering if some of us 
should be called upon to teach some slow classes in the future, per- 
haps it might be a good idea to consider some of the students as just 
having had a streak of bad luck for the time being. 


An evaluation of Dr. Powrie Doctor’s ‘‘Good Luck and 
Bad Luck,’’ appears in an editorial in The Deaf Okla- 
homan for April 1948, It was written by W. T. Griffing. 


We are publishing ‘‘Good Luck and Bad Luck’’ from the pen of 
Dr. Powrie Doctor of Gallaudet College. It moved us deeply. We 
waut you to read it too. 

It is not a long article if we judge it by the number of words it 
contains, but if we measure it in terms of truth, it is so long that the 
mind will never quite finish reading it because it will always be 
there to pull at the heart-strings. 

We have always wondered why it is that classes of very slow pu- 
pils are often shunted into the background with the exceptionally 
gifted children occupying all the spotlight. Surely there is nothing 
for any of the schools to feel ashamed of when retarded mental dev- 
elopment makes it necessary to classify some pupils as slow, that is, 
unless it is the fact the school has not been giving these pupils the 
love and sympathy they deserve. 

We do not think a school’s greatness comes from the work it is 
able to do for the children who have the blessing of a good mental 
development. We hold the true measuring stick to be what the school 
does for the slow learning ones, those who, God knows, need help in 
the worst possible way. 

Visitors should be encouraged to visit these retarded classes; they 
should see that all of our work is not all as high-faluting as some of 
the class demonstrations seem to indicate . 

And if in any of the classes the teacher feels he has a pupil who is 
slow, then he should resolve to be the best slow-pupil teacher in the 
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business because it is only with such a heart-promise that the pupil 
has a better chance of salvaging a measure of happiness and useful- 
ness, 


The following excerpt concerning Calton James of Glen 
Ellen, Sonoma County, California, is taken from ‘‘Border- 
ing San Francisco,’’ by W. S. Runde in the New York 
Journal of the Deaf, January 1948. 


. Calton is the first deaf teacher employed by the State Home 
which quarters quite a number of mentally retarded deaf children 
who can profit to some extent under the interested understanding of 
teachers who are conversant with the psychology of such cases, The 
writer believes that in this new field Mr. James, if imbued with the 
missionary spirit, has a wonderful opportunity to do much good for 
a sadly neglected group of deaf children who are unable to progress 
in the regular State School classes because of some mental deficiency. 
Aside from the work, which pays well, there is the added advantage 
of living in the country (the valley of the moon made famous by 
Jack London, the novelist). 


TENNESSEE 


Gradually state departments of education are providing 
special classes for speech defective and hard-of-hearing 
children. One such summer course in therapy will be held 
at the Tennessee School this summer. The Silent Observer 
March 1948, reprinted the following item from the Knor- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal. 


Continuing its efforts to improve opportunities for the state’s 
handicapped children, the State Department of Education—through 
its services for exceptional children—will provide a summer center 
at the Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville, June 21 to 27, it 
was announced yesterday. 

The center will receive about 40 children, age from 8 to 12. 

This short, intensive course in speech therapy will be held for 
speech defective and hard-of-hearing children, Commissioner Burgin 
E. Dossett said. It will also serve as an observation center and work- 
shop for classes in Special Education at the University of Tennessee. 

Four children will be selected from each Congressional District. Of 
these four children, two will be hard of hearing and two speech de- 
fectives. Children selected should be of good intelligence, as they will 
be most able to profit by short term therapy. One parent must be 
willing to attend one day of lectures and demonstrations at this cen- 
ter so that follow-up work may be continued in the home. A teacher 
or supervisor from the home county of the child should plan to at- 
tend the workshop, or classes in speech correction or lip reading, in 
order to help the child in the ensuing year. 

Any parent, teacher or supervisor may make application for any 
child falling into one of the classifications mentioned above. Pre- 
liminary application forms may be secured from Miss Gretchen Hy- 
der, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; Miss Mary Hall, 
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Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; or Miss Mary Baker, 
Trenton. Final selection of those who will be privileged to attend 
will depend on the child’s willingness to cooperate, and the opportun! 
ities for continued work within the home and school.—The Knozville 
Journal, March, 1947. ’ 


TESTS 


A word concerning tests and their value is carried on the 
editorial page of The Alabama Messenger for March 1948. 


Achievement tests have become a regular feature of the curriculum 
in schools for the deaf as they are in other schools. We have noted 
the eagerness with which pupils look forward to these tests of their 
mental ability just as they would to an athletic contest, which speaks 
well for this method of gauging a student’s intelligence. 

The latest of the achievement tests used at the Alabama School 
for the Deaf, the Stanford tests, indicate a number of revisions in 
their ‘‘baiteries’’ making for greater accuracy and efficiency. An- 
other mark of progress in the make-up of these tests is their rapid 
scoring key. 

But too much importance should not be attached to such tests— 
as if they were the last word in rating a pupil’s mentality. For as 
sure as the world moves the tests we are using today will be looked 
upon in years to come as antiquated and may provoke a smile. Con- 
sidering the rapid progress science is making in all fields of research 
it looks as if it might some day be possible to obtain an accurate 
rating of an individual’s intelligence in a flash in which brain 
action is snapped much as an X-ray machine pictures some other 
part of the body. 

To the experienced educator the imperfections of the intelligence 
tests used in our schools are patent. In some of these tests that 
require answers after the ‘‘Yes or No’’ pattern, we have known 
a pupil with a low intelligence rating to place his marks so uncan- 
nily, in hit or miss fashion, that he came through with a compara- 
tively good average. 

It should also be remarked that in the achievement test in 
‘« Literature’’ there is something lacking to one with a sense of 
true literary values, In all the world of books there are no stories 
that appeal to childhood like Bible stories. And yet in the achieve- 
ment tests mentioned in the foregoing the only Bible character re- 
ferred to is Solomon. If, as has been wisely said, one cannot be 
truly educated without a knowledge of the Bible, it seems that 
Holy Writ, which is a library in itself and contains the greatest 
pieces of literature ever produced, should not be thus ignored. It is 
related of Theodore Roosevelt, himself, a widely-read author, that 
on being asked to name the greatest character in literature, he 
replied, ‘‘Greatheart,’’ who, as every one who is acquainted with 
the best literature knows, is the hero of Pilgrim’s Progress. Char- 
acters of that type, rather than those that are unworthy of emulation,’ 
should be brought to the attention of the youth. 

As has been remarked before in these columns, every .efficient 
teacher who has made a study of the subject should be able to 
make up his or her own intelligence test. A simple test of an ad- 
vanced learner’s power of concentration, knowledge of grammar 
and the meaning of words, which taken together make a fair cri- 
terion of his mentality, was described on this page some years ago. 
Briefly’ stated it is this: An appropriate verse is selected from the 
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Bible and read to the class, either orally or in manual alphabet, 
after which one of the pupils is told to write the verse on the black- 
board, punctuating it correctly, also telling the part of speech and 
the meaning of each word of it. The readiness with which the pupil 
can do this will indicate whether he is above or below the average 
for his age and grade in mental ability. 


Testing Deaf Children as ‘‘An Integrated Program of 
Pupil Evaluation,’’ an article by Herschel R. Ward, Su- 
pervising Principal of the Tennessee School, is reprinted 
by permission of the Tennessee Public Welfare Record 
of October 1947, in the January 1948 Silent Observer. 


The term ‘‘evaluation’’ is frequently encountered in current 
educational literature. In the present discussion it will be used to 
refer to the measurement and study of pupils for the purpose of 
achieving the maximum in their guidance. Thus it is broader than 
the. term ‘‘measurement’’ in that it implies subjective and quali- 
tative as well as objective and quantitative changes. It is a parti- 
cularly challenging word in the emphasis it places upon the teacher 
in her responsibility for understanding the child under her care as 
a whole. 

For a number of years it has been the plan of the Tennessee 
School for the Deaf to develop an enlarged program of pupil evalua- 
tion which would express, insofar as possible, the integrative view- 
point—appraisal of the child in terms of his assets and liabilities 
ou the basis of the totality of his behavior. With this aim in view, 
en attempt is made to coordinate all aspects of the child’s life ex- 
perience in our program of measurement and evaluation 


EVALUATION OF THE DEAF PUPIL REQUIRES UNIQUE APPROACH 


{t has long been conceded in the field of special education that 
the area of the deaf, perhaps to a greater degree than any other, 
requires a program of evaluation with a unique approach. It is not 
possible to employ many of the tools or techniques that are generally 
utilized in testing so-called ‘‘normal’’ groups. Even when these 
materials from the ‘‘normal’’ area prove of value when used with 
the deaf, it is usually necessary to adapt the techniques of admini- 
stration and interpretation to this purpose. This problem has 
brought about the development of a number of special tests devised 
specifically for the measurement of the various aspects of the deaf. 


ASPECTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN PUPIL EVALUATION 


In outlining a balanced program of evaluation for a school for 
the deaf, it appears that the list of aspects used by Remmers and 
Gage in their book provides an excellent basis here. These authors 
list six important aspects of the pupil, namely: 

1. The Achievement of Instructional Objectives 
. Physical Aspects of Pupils 
. Mental Ability (General and Specific) 

. Emotional and Social Adjustment 

5. Attitudes 

6, Environment and Background 

It does not appear to be practical, however, to pursue in detail 
all of these phases in this paper. Our discussion will be confined, 
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therefore, to a fairly detailed consideration of four in the list, and 
a somewhat briefer mention of the remaining two. In so doing, we 
shall depart from the order as listed. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS FOR THE DEAF 


Authorities have agreed for many years that a special type of 
test is required for measuring the intelligence of the deaf. While 
some interesting facts may be obtained from administering the 
traditional intelligence tests used with the hearing, such as various 
adaptation of the Binet test, or any one of the well-known language- 
type group tests, it is clear that such a test will not provide a fair 
estimate of the native mental ability of the deaf child. Owing to 
the great language handicap known to exist among the congenitally 
deaf, or among those becoming deaf before the normal language 
pattern has become established, it is obvious that individual or 
group mental tests which involve language, either in the directions 
or in the test proper, would severely penalize the deaf subject, and 
thus the result in unfairly low quotients of intelligence. Accordingly 
the number of psychologists familiar with these problems have 
worked to produce testing instruments which will provide a fair 
index of the mental capacity of the deaf, beyond that which is 
related to tasks requiring language skill, 

At the Tennessee School for the Deaf we have attempted to make 
use of as many of these specialized tests as possible in our program 
of pupil evaluation. We have tried to add each new test to our equip- 
ment as soon as it has become standardized, with a view toward 
determining which best serve our purposes. Such tests are generally 
referred to as ‘‘non-verbal,’’ or ‘‘non-language’’ mental tests. 
(Some authorities make a slight distinction between these terms.) 

All non-language tests may be roughly classified into two groups: 
1) The performance test which is made up largely of form-boards 
and similar matters, and which is administered to an individual at 
a time; 2) The non-language group test, usually of the pencil-and- 
paper type, which can be administered to a number of persons at a 
time. Some of these tests were devised especially for testing the 
deaf; others were constructed for the purpose of testing any sub- 
ject possessing a language handicap, including illiterates, those 
using only a foreign language, and those who language pattern had 
never been established (as in the case of the deaf). Most of these 
tests are in the form of scales, consisting of a series of sub-tests. 
These sub-tests attempt to cover various aspects of intelligence. 
Some in the performance group may consist of pencil-and-paper 
problems not involving language, All of them may be administered 
without the use of any language whatever. The directions may be 
given in pantomime, and the tests themselves are of the type which 
require no language to complete successfully. 

Among the performance tests we mention the following: the 
Grace Arthur Point Performance Scale, Form I; the Pintner- 
Paterson Performance Scale, Short Form; the Ontario School 
Ability Examination; and the most recent addition to the group, 
the Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude for Young Deaf Children 
(sometimes called the ‘‘Hiskey’’ Test). Reports are no record of 
several other performance tests, but the ones above are listed be- 
cause they appear to be more generally used in schools for the deaf. 
In addition to the scales, several of the subtests that form parts of 
these have been standardized individually, and norms applicable to 
the deaf are available. Among these are the Porteous Maze Tests 
and the Kohs Block Designs. Both of these provide interesting re- 
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sults. 

The field of non-language tests of the group type has grown very 
considerably in recent years and now includes a number which are 
considered satisfactory for use with the deaf, within the limitations 
of any test which disregards the language factor in measuring in- 
telligence. Eighteen to twenty years ago very few such tests existed; 
only two had been reported in use to any great extent for testing 
the deaf. Today several may be mentioned which are in general 
use; the Chicago Non-Verbal Examination; the Revised Army Beta 
Test; the Otis Quick-Scoring Test, Alpha Series, Non-Verbal Form; 
the Pintner General Ability Test, Intermediate, Non-Language 
Series; and the Non-Language Multi-Mental Scale. 

Another test which has been widely used and should be mentioned 
here is the Goodenough Drawing Test. Although it is not nonverbal 
in the strictest sense, as very simple verbal directions are necessary 
in its administration, it may be classified as non-verbal in the sense 
that no language is required in the test itself. It is easy to give, but 
requires considerable practice to interpret results adequately. This 
test may be used with individuals or small groups. 

It might also be stated here that some schools for the deaf report 
the use of the language type mental test for the purpose of supple- 
menting other data. It would seem that such a practice has a valid 
basis, just as does that of using the non-verbal tests to supplement 
information obtained from other tests in special cases in the public 
school classes. 

Over a period of the past twelve years the Tennessee School for 
the Deaf has made use of many of the tests listed above in the dev- 
elopment of the evaluation program, and efforts have been made to 
determine statistically the relative merits of the various types, in pu- 
pil grouping, in promotions, in the prediction of scholastic success, 
and in otherwise formulating the program of guidance for each pu- 
pil. It will be readily understood that accurate prediction of school 
success on the basis of results obtained from non-language tests pre- 
sents certain weaknesses, School success for the deaf, as for the 
hearing rests to an increasing degree from year to year on the dev- 
elopment of the language skills. One may fairly question whether 
any purely non-language test could adequately measure the mental 
potentialities of a child, when applied to his aptitude for acquiring 
the language skills. Nevertheless, it is assumed that a valid, reliable 
non-language mental test might measute those areas of higher or 
abstract intelligence which come into play in the development of 
language. Therefore, although the correlation between an index of 
intelligence (as, for example, the IQ) and an index of achievement 
(such as the EQ) is rather low by statistical criteria when non- 
language tests are the basis, in many cases it may be considered 
definitely significant. This may be verified by comparing similar co- 
efficients between language-type mental tests and results of achieve- 
ment tests, as reported in test manuals or handbooks. And since 
the development of language hinges to a marked extent upon facility 
in mastering and making use of the symbolic, it is the writer’s 
opinion that a test of the non-language type, which would be based 
upon problems employing varied aspects of symbols and which 
would provide fairly high correlation with scholastic achievement, 
is well within the realm of possibility. 

The Tennessee School for the Deaf has on hand all of the per- 
formance tests listed above, with one exception—namely the Neb- 
raska Test of Learning Aptitude for Young Deaf Children. It is 
hoped that this test may be added to our laboratory soon. In addi- 
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tion, several other tests of this type less widely used among schools 
for the deaf are also available for experimental purposes in con- 
nection with training courses in guidance which are given at the 
school, 

Various performance tests may be said to possess certain advan- 
tages. Most of them have been subjected to certain criticisms. For 
example, the Pintner-Paterson Test has been said to be top-heavy 
in the form-board type. At the same time, it has the advantage of 
extreme simplicity of administration and scoring, and the interest 
motivation seems very strong for practically all children. Further- 
more, it is the writer’s experience that it provides valuable data 
beyond the mere mental age derived, in that the subject’s behavior 
in response to the various test situations provides interesting in- 
formation regarding habits, attitudes, personality traits, and emo- 
tional stability. This test consequently offers a predictive basis re- 
garding the subject’s chances of school success, and suggestions 
for remedial procedures as well. This is a feature of the perform- 
ance test which experience will demonstrate more and more forcibly 
to the alert examiner. Such traits as painstaking exactness, atten- 
tiveness, superior power of concentration, willingness to cooperate, 
enthusiasm for problem situations, persistence or perseverance, or a 
sense of humor which functions even at the individual’s own expense 
—these are traits which suggest future possibilities of the child. 
Or conversely, such traits as overdeliberateness, extreme restless- 
ness and impatience, irritability, lack of ability to concentrate, ex- 
treme self-consciousness, tendency to give up easily, or an antagon- 
istic attitude, indicate that the child will meet difficulty in learn- 
ing situations, It is easy to perceive what an opportunity for early 
guidance is provided by obtaining such information. All of this 
comes in addition to the data the test purports to offer, in the 
way of an index to the child’s native intelligence. 


A number of advantages are claimed by some for the Grace 
Arthur Point Scale. While several of the subtests of this scale 
employ the same materials as the Pintner-Paterson Tests, the pro- 
cedures in giving the tests are quite different. The methods are 
considered by some to be more exacting, the scoring more tedious, 
and the test as a whole more time-consuming. The level of interest 
may be less consistent. On the other hand, the scale seems better 
balanced as to sub-test range, and the procedure for scoring and 
deriving the resulting mental age may be more precise. The clinical 
value of the test is well established, and its use in school for the 
deaf is perhaps wider than of any other performance scale at pre- 
sent. 


Performance scales are, as a whole, rather expensive, Public 
school teachers who encounter comparatively rare cases which ap- 
pear to require specialized testing may find such materials unavail- 
able, or too expensive for this limited use. In such cases, interest- 
ing information may be obtained from the use of such inexpensive 
materials as the Porteus Maze Tests or the Kohs Block Designs. 
Such data are of value to supplement findings from the usual tests 
administered in public schools. 

The enrollment of the Tennessee School for the Deaf does not 
include the kindergarten, or pre-school ages. It has not been neces- 
sary, therefore, to incorporate into our plans a testing program 
for children below the established public school age. Work is under 
way, however, to set up this phase of testing in order that we 
may adequately serve in assisting parents of deaf children of pre- 
school age. Such service would deal especially with pre-school menial 
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tests of the non-verbal type and with those dealing with hearing 
loss and other known or suspected handicaps. There are now avail- 
able such pre-school tests and equipment, and it is hoped that the 
school may soon be prepared to handle to the fullest extent this 
important service. 

Most of the group intelligence tests in the non-language field have 
been used at the Tennessee School for the Deaf. Our purpose has 
been two-fold: 1) to utilize in as practical a manner as possible 
all sources of information which may be helpful in the guidance 
of the pupil’s educational and vocational program; and 2) to deter- 
mine through research and experimentation the relative values of 
the various materials available for measurement. It is hoped that 
the file of records which accumulate over a period of years may 
provide valuable information regarding the validity and reliability 
of various types of tests in revealing various aspect of the pupil, 
in the prediction of success for him along different lines, and in 
the formulation of common sense guidance for the activities he 
may pursue. Whatever may be said of the weakness of the non- 
verbal index of intelligence, it does contribute effectively in broad- 
ening our knowledge of the pupil’s capacities. It is reasonably 
adequate for rough grouping the pupils. Whlie no one apparently 
is satisfied with the present tools, it appears that judicious use of 
those we have offers promise of perfecting and refining them as 
we discover their shortcomings. 


SpecraAL APTITUDE TESTS FOR THE DEAF 


Schools for the deaf are especially interested in that aspect of 
pupils sometimes called special mental ability—or, more generally, 
special aptitude. No group in the field of special education desires 
more ardently than the deaf to become self-supporting—to be able 
to get and hold a job, and to prove to society that they ask no special 
concessions or favors. In the integrated guidance program, discovery 
of the pupil’s outstanding ability along special lines, as well as any 
obvious weaknesses, can be of great value in formulating plans for 
his educational and vocational future. Objective measurement along 
these lines is more limited for the deaf than for the hearing. Never- 
theless, the Tennessee School for the Deaf attempts to utilize such 
aids as far as possible. Such pencil-and-paper tests as the Stenquist 
Mechanical Aptitudes Test, the Detroit Mechanical Aptitudes Test, 
or the Minnesota Paper Form Boards Test contribute to the sum- 
total of information regarding special abilities possessed by the 
pupil. The form boards, such as the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Tests, or the Rate of Manipulation Tests, are equally helpful. Pre- 
liminary studies indicate a positive relationship between ability to 
perform these tests and success in vocational courses. In addition, 
the pupil himself is often impressed by the results and accepts 
counseling in much better spirit. 


IMPORTANCE OF SOUND PHYSICAL CONDITION 


Modern education recognizes the inseparability of successful men- 
tal achievement, as well as vocational achievement, from sound phy- 
sical condition. Physical condition—good health—is directly related 
to happiness of living; it is also related to efficiency in producing, 
both as to quantity and quality. Persons with a known major handi- 
cap certainly require every consideration in the efforts made to 
discover and to eliminate where possible any other conditions which 
might work to their disadvantage. The major responsibility for the 
health of pupils at the Tennessee School for the Deaf rests with the 
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melical staff and the school nurse, The instructional staff, how- 
ever, recognizes its responsibility. The teacher is encouraged to 
keep her powers of observation alert to detect any condition which 
might prove a detriment to the child’s progress and to cooperate 
with the nurse and others in efforts toward the elimination of the 
condition. The teacher’s close associution with the pupil tends to 
make her keenly sensitive to any variation from the normal, and 
thus she is in a position to report promptly to those responsible for 
treatment and correction. 


Purse-ToNE AUDIOMETRIC TESTS, ADvISOoRY SERVICE, 
AND HEARING AIDS 


A number of members of the faculty are trained to administer 
pure-tone audiometric tests. Both the Western Electrie 6B and the 
Maico audiometers are available for this purpose. Under normal 
conditions it is the policy to test the majority of pupils at least 
every other year, with many being tested annually. 

In addition to the testing service, a Committee on Hearing fune- 
tions throughout the session to consider matters pertaining to hear- 
ing loss, hearing aids, and counseling and advisory services to par- 
ents or others who may be interested. A bulletin prepared by this 
committee has been printed and is available to interested persons at 
& nominal cost. 

Multiple hearing aids have been imstalled in most of the class- 
rooms to provide auricular training for those children who are able 
to profit therefrom. The school also undertakes the responsibility 
of maintaining individual hearing aids used by children enrolled, 
at no cost beyond that of commercial repairs, servicing, or purchase 
of batteries. Quite a number of our pupils own such individual aids. 


Vision TESTS 


The faculty, through a special committee, is inaugurating a 
screening test program for vision, to assist in the discovery of those 
children whose vision may be impaired or who might profit from 
corrective measures or treatment. Questionable responses to school 
work frequently give the teacher a clue to such difficulties. An 
adaptation of a simple screening test of vision for use with deaf 
children has been prepared, and it is hoped that this may result in 
a helpful service to the school nurse and specialist. Associated with 
this aspect are the activities of a Committee on Visual Education 
which is working on the enlarged use of visual aids equipment of all 
types. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 

In the measurement of the achievement of instructional objec- 
tives, the procedures as well as materials used are more comparable 
to those employed in public schools for the hearing than are those 
used in any ohter phase of the program. A number of the well 
known achievement tests batteries may be quite effectively used with 
the deaf. These include the Stanford Achievement Tests, the Ameri- 
can School Achievement Tests, the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
the Modern School Achievement Tests, the Coordinated Scales of 
Attainment, and others. Numerous reading tests, such as the Gates 
Reading Series, and the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, as well as vari- 
ous subject tests, have been used for determining the accomplishment 
of different groups or individuals, as well as for making compari- 
sons with the achievement of normally hearing children. While cer- 
tain minor adaptations are usually necessary in the type of diree- 
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tions used; there is little difficulty in giving achievement tests to 
deaf children, and such adaptations as are necessary do not materi- 
ally affect the results. 


ADVANTAGES FOUND IN TESTING THE DEAF 
The writer feels that those familiar with testing the deaf and the 
hearing will agree that testing the deaf presents certain advantages 
in the degree of attention and the exactness of following instruc- 
tions. Points may arise as to the adequacy of such tests when ap- 
plied to the deaf, but our own experience indicates that their use 
is well worth while. 


PROGRESS OF DEAF PUPILS 


Deaf pupils are on the average noticeably retarded in terms of 
educational age, when considered on the basis of the norms provid- 
ed for hearing children. Their rate of progress as indicated by 
grade scores is correspondingly slower than for hearing children. 
An example drawn from our records during the past two sessions 
will, however, present a picture of their progress. Of 128 pupils 
tested during the spring of 1947 who had also been tested in the 
spring of 1946, nineteen percent indicated progress of a grade or 
more, and the mean rate of progress of the entire 128 in terms of 
grade scores was .59 of a grade. We are inclined to feel that testing 
materials of the future will tend to serve even more adequately the 
needs of the deaf, since the trend in recognition of individual dif- 
ferences in the instructional program brings closer and closer the 
treatment of the ‘‘normal’’ with the exceptional child. 


STUDYING THE SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
PUPIL 


More and more, educators are recognizing the immense influence 
of social and emotional adjustment upon the educational success 
of the child. Realizing the vital significance of this aspect of the 
deaf pupil, the Tennessee School for the Deaf attempts to incor- 
porate into the program of evaluation, methods for studying the 
various aspects of pupil personality and the attitudes which influ- 
euce his conduct. Here again the amount of materials for determin- 
ing objectively the personality traits of the deaf is limited. Large 
supplies of materials in this field which claim to measure numerous 
aspects of personality are on the market. Opinion seems to vary 
widely, however, as to their reliability. Moreover, in the case of the 
deaf, the added difficulty of the language in such tests renders them 
of still more doubtful value. We include in this phase such instru- 
ments as the interest questionnaire or inventory, the personality or 
character rating schedule, attitudes tests, and rating scales, both of 
the self-rating type and the alter-rating type. 

‘ Study has been in progress for several years with the personality 
inventory, and suggestive reports regarding the results are on file 
at the school. These results have also been of value in individual 
cases of maladjustment, in counseling with both parents and pupils. 
It appears, however, that most of these schedules in their present 
stage of development offer less value for the deaf than the rating 
scale type of technique. 

‘This rating seale technique employs the method of having several 
persons, in positions to observe the subject day by day, check his 
behavior on a scale of traits. Such a rating seeks to cover the pupil 
in his various activities, and in his reactions to persons and activi- 
ties. This type of rating provides a composite profile which has real 
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value in the guidance program and also provides excellent motivation 
for the pupil himself, if wisely used. The logical step for follow-up 
is the organization of a Guidance Committee, whose functions would 
be to work toward the reduction of personality maladjustments, and 
the development of those attitudes favorable to happy living. The 
formation of such a committee is contemplated as soon as the neces- 
sary groundwork for effective operation has been completed. 


CONSIDERATION OF THE DEAF PUPIL’S ENVIRONMENT AND 
BACKGROUND 

Finally, in the integrated program of evaluation it is essential to 
the maximum functioning that those responsible for the program 
possess as much knowledge as possible of the environment and back- 
ground of each individual coming into the sphere of guidance. At 
present the Tennessee School for the Deaf is not provided with the 
means to acquire these data to the fullest extent. Efforts are made 
to secure this information through various local agencies, but at best 
this is fragmentary. It is hoped that the time may soon come when 
the state will feel able to provide a full-time, or at least a part-time, 
field agent who may serve as a vital link between the school and 
the homes represented by the pupils enrolled in the school. No com- 
plete consideration of the child’s personality or attitudes is possible 
without access to these facts relating to his environment and back- 
ground. Successful treatment of maladjustments will be largely 
dependent upon a complete picture of the total forces which tend 
to bring about the maladjustment. 

Every aspect of the child’s living must, therefore, be sympatheti- 
cally explored if one hopes to achieve a satisfactory solution to his 
problems. Scholastic accomplishment will mean little unless the 
pupil also learns to fit happily into his social unit; vocational train- 
ing and efficiency will not bring success unless the individual pos- 
» sesses the right attitudes toward his job, his employer, and his fel- 
low-workers. Knowledge of all the aspects of his problem, sincere 
interest in the achievement of a true solution, sympathetic under- 
standing of every individual within the scope of the evaluation pro- 
gram—these are some of the objectives of the counseling staff. 
These are some of the factors out of which we at Tennessee School 
for the Deaf hope to share in the molding of deaf adults who are 
ready to achieve the maximum in happy and useful citizenship. 


VisuaL EDUCATION 


The Fanwood items in the New York Journal of the 
Deaf, March 1948, tells of one use the Fanwood School 
makes of visual education equipment. 


a letter was received from a superintendent of a school for the deaf 
in Germany, asking for old clothes from the Fanwood cadets. As 
Chairman of the drive, Mr. Dozier announced that six 22-pound 
packages of clothing and shoes had been forwarded to the school 
at Wildeshausen, which gift had been recently acknowledged by a 
letter from the superintendent and by a number of ‘‘thank you’’ 
notes from several of the deaf children of this school... . 

Mr. Dozier made it possible for the staff and student body to read 
each epistle by the method of magnifying these letters, which had 
been translated into English by Mr. Kiehne, Instructor in the Voca- 
tional Dept., at Fanwood, revealed how the gift-packages had been 
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received on Christmas Eve, a most appropriate and timely arrival. 
The clothing far exceeded the hopes of everyone benefitted by the 
generosity of the Fanwood cadets, and, as such, each of the letters 
written by the young deaf children of this German school fairly 
sang aloud their feeling of gratitude and reverence of our cadets. 
They gave our students the glow of satisfaction that comes from 
doing a good turn, and they made the Fanwood cadets conscious of 
the strengthening bond of interest between themselves and the deaf 
of every war-torn country struggling to get back on their feet again. 


VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE 
In a paper read at the onvention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf in Florida (June 16-20, 1947), Rudolf 
Wartenberg, Supervising Teacher of the Vocational De- 
partment at the California Schol, presents ‘‘ Vocational 
Guidance Present Day Trends.’’ The paper is printed in 
The California News, March 1948. 


The quest for a happy life begins with the search for a vocation 
which will yield success and satisfaction. Throughout the modern 
world, with its diversity of political and economic systems and social 
philosophies, there remains at least one purpose common to all men 
and women whether physically handicapped or physically normal. 
It is the desire for congenial and remunerative occupations. 

No thinking person in our field of work with the deaf denies the 
urgent need for good sound vocationa] guidance and counseling. 
Our deaf youth are confused about their present and future activi- 
ties. One hears psychologists who are close to the situation tell of 
the world in which we live and work as a neurotic thing crying for 
advice, guidance and adjustment. 

Vocational Guidance is one of the very weakest phases of the edu- 
cational program in schools for the deaf, as it is in many public 
schools. It has not remotely approached adequacy in the past and 
the need increases by leaps and bounds as our industry, our business, 
our agriculture, our government, our schools and our economy be- 
come more intricate and departmentalized and specialized, 

It is little short of criminal that a personal whim, a parental pre- 
judice, or pure accident should be determining the kind of voca- 
tional education a deaf child receives and the choice of his life work. 
Yet that is now the general rule and not the exception. Our deaf 
children are deserving of the most expert and understanding advice 
that can be provided in plotting their vocational choice and training 
without any exploitation. Teachers and counselors must be concerned 
with the human adjustment of the deaf individuals by assisting each 
deaf child find satisfaction in going to school, to find those experi- 
ence which contribute to the development of emotional stability, 
abilities, interests and needs; an understanding and knowledge of 
the intermediate steps which lead toward desired goals; and a feel- 
ing of self-confidence which comes from moving purposefully toward 
satisfying goals. 

The present trend is toward Vocational Guidence and plenty of it. 
Today, 2 years after the end of World War II, we find our deaf 
students competing for jobs with normal youths who have selected 
their occupations through established methods and channels of voca- 
tional guidance. Provision must be made in schools for the deaf to 
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assist each individual student to do purposeful planning. This neces- 
sity implies that each student must be able to understand his own 
abilities and interests, his opportunities as a deaf person in the 
world of work, and he must be assisted in planning an education 
which is in harmony with his abilities and his opportunities. 

In the trilogy of Vocational Education—Guidance, Training and 
Placement—the guidance program must be given top priority. It 
should not be necessary to plead for an effective vocational guidance 
program in schools for the deaf, because highly effective Vocational 
guidance programs are now functioning in a few schools for the deaf 
and a large percentage of the public schools in the country. 

In order to carry out present trends and aims, four essential ser- 
vices must be provided: 

First of all, provisions must be made for carrying on a continuous 
study of the abilities, the interests, the achievements, and the de- 
velopment of each deaf student. For this purpose, the school must 
maintain cumulative records extending throughout the school life 
of each child; devise test programs, adapted or developed especially 
for the deaf pupil, taking under consideration their evidences of 
learning difficulties which may occur because of ineffective methods 
of study, an inadequate vocabulary, poor methods of thinking or 
a combination of those things. We must also devise exploratory, 
experience in the school shops and analyze all phases of individual 
adjustment. 

Second, our schools must also maintain a continuous study for 
work experience in the community and state, and for the deaf youth’s 
entry into the occapational opportunities. Such a program involves 
community and state surveys; collection and study of published data 
on occupational distribution and trends, contact with employers and 
parents; coordination with many community, state and federal a- 
gencies. These processes enable the school to collect data about the 
deaf student and his opportunities. 

The third, and perhaps the most critical, element of the guidance 
program is the provision for individual counseling service, This 
requires the services of a person, not only expert in the general field 
of Vocational training guidance, but one who is skilled in the use of 
manual means of communication with the deaf. He should also be 
thoroughly familiar with the psychological aspect of the whole pro- 
blem of deafness. Through this third process, the deaf student should 
be aided in interpreting facts and feelings, developing purposeful 
plans and maintaining personal state of balance in the growth 
process. 

The fourth, and too frequently slighted—phase of the deaf 
student’s adjustment program involves the development of tech- 
niques for assisting the deaf individual to make the shift from 
school to full time participation in the world of work. When 
properly developed, this process must involve a well-coordinated 
placement and follow-up service. The placement services should 
provide the youth with individual assistance in entering advanced 
preparation for indentured apprenticeship, work experience pro- 
grams, wholesome social activities and gainful occupations. Schools 
for the deaf could provide such services in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and other public agencies. 
An effective follow-up program serves both the student and 
the school. It provides the deaf student or former student with 
necessary assistance in adjusting to new situations and making 
progress. It provides the school with data for evaluating many 
aspects of ite vocational training and guidance program. Follow- 
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up programs are still in a pioneer stage and much experimentation 
remains to be done. 

The condition that exists when the attractiveness of the package 
exceeds the value of the merchandise and the post-school frustration 
of deaf youth unable to get into industrial and professional fields 
of employment, cannot be over-emphasized. We need to be well- 
informed about all of the occupations all of the time. What the 
deaf individual knows, what he can do, and what he likes, represent 
the areas of information for which the vocational guidance record 
seeks information. 

What can be done about some of the problems confronting the 
setting up of a guidance program? 

a. Vocational Arts and Industrial Arts people ag supply 
occupational information to the guidance program. This in- 
formation should be quantitative as well as qualitative. 

b. Explanatory opportunities should be provided on as wide an 
occupational basis as possible. The teacher should make: a 
real effort to know each individual student; should specifically 
relate contents of instruction to the field of work for the deaf; 
should aid the youngster to discover his talents; and should 
know his community and state and what it offers. 

e. Vocational and Industrial Arts people should serve as con- 
sultants in the guidance program. 

d. Vocational offerings in schools for the deaf should be made 
truly representative of employment opportunity for the deaf. 

e. All of us in Vocational education should speak for the support 
of a complete guidance program. 

f. We should study continually the total program of education 
for the deaf and work cooperatively with it. Coordination 


is all-important and involves understanding and genuine @- 
operation. 
In closing: Let us look upon Vocational Guidance and Co 
ing as one of the pertinent factors for evaluating vocational edu 
tion efficiency for the deaf, coordinated with all the power 
possess, to serve with all our strength the deaf youth in every 
possible way in their preparation for earning and working to y 
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